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RIMER  ON  TEACHING 


CHAPTER  I. 
CHILD  NATURE. 


1.  The  object  of  the  Sunday  School  teacher  is 
not  so  much   to   impart  knowledge  as  to  mould 
character.      His  work  is  tested  not  so  much  by 
what  his  pupils  know  as  by  what  they  are.     He 
seeks  to  impart  a  knowledge  of  sacred  things,  in 
order  that  this  knowledge  may  develop  in  the  ri^ht 
direction  the  nature  of  the  pupil.     If  his  work  is 
to  be  successful,  the  teacher  must  know  not  only 
the  subjects  to  be  taught,  but  also  the  nature  of 
the  pupil.     He  must  know  not  only  his  Bible  but 
also  his  boy.     In  this  primer  it  is  assumed  that 
the  teacher  knows  thoroughly  the  subjects  to  be 
taught.      These  are   his  materials :    our  purpose 
here  is  to  help  him  to  use  them. 

2.  The  first  question  the  teacher  has  to  face  is  : 
What  is  a  child?     Till  this  has  been  satisfactorily 
answered,  It  is  clear  that  no  intelligent  teaching  is 
possible.     An  exact  logical  definition  may  be  dis- 
pensed with,  but  some  practical  working  knowledge 
of  child  nature  is  essential.     It  is  easy  to  fall  into 
error  here.     For  example,  a  very  common  off-hand 
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answer  to  the  question,  " What  is  a  boy ? "  is  :  "A 
boy  is  a  little  man."  But  this  is  precisely  what  he 
is  not,  any  more  than  a  grub  is  a  little  butterfly,  or 
a  tadpole  a  little  frog.  If  you  compare  the  body 
of  the  boy  with  the  body  of  the  man,  you  will  find 
that  the  proportions  of  the  parts  are  quite  different 
in  the  two  cases;  and  the  same  is  true  of  the 
mental  qualities.  A  boy  is,  if  you  like,  a  man  in 
the  making  ;  but  to  treat  him  as  if  he  were  already 
a  man — though  a  little  one — is  as  unreasonable  as 
to  feed  a  grub  on  a  butterfly's  food,  or  to  expect  a 
tadpole  to  breathe  the  air  directly,  like  a  frog. 
Before  we  can  treat  a  child  as  he  ought  to  be 
treated,  we  must  study  him,  and  find  out  all  we 
can  about  his  nature. 

3.  There  are  two  main  ways  in  which  we  may 
study  the  child.  First,  we  may  treat  him  exactly 
as  we  would  treat  a  tadpole :  that  is,  we  may 
carefully  examine  his  outward  appearance,  and 
patiently  observe  all  his  doings.  We  may  watch 
him'  at  work  and  at  play,  when  he  knows  we  are 
watching  him,  and  when  he  thinks  he  is  un- 
observed. Nor  need  we  be  entirely  passive.  We 
can  modify  the  child's  surroundings,  and  note  the 
effect  of  each  change.  To  this  extent  we  may 
experiment  with  him,  and  find  answers  to  many 
questions  that  naturally  arise  regarding  him.  But 
this  method  of  observation  and  experiment  is  not 
in  itself  sufficient.  With  a  tadpole  we  cannot  hope 
to  get  farther :  it  will  always  remain  an  external 
object :  into  its  inner  life  we  have  no  means  of 
penetrating.  Only  by  becoming  tadpoles  could 
we  see  life  from  the  tadpole's  point  of  view. 
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With  the  child  it  is  different.  All  the  while  that 
we  are  observing  him,  we  are  consciously  or  un 
consciously  interpreting  all  his  actions  and  sayings 
by  referring  them  to  our  own  experience.  We  as- 
sume that  he  acts  from  the  same  motives  as  we 
would  under  the  same  circumstances. 

4.  Hence  we  have  the  second  method  of  study- 
ing the  child.     To  understand  him  we  look  into 
ourselves,  and  from  what  we  find  there  we  guess 
what  is  to  be  found  in  him.      This  method   of 
Introspection  is  liable  to  mislead  us  ;    for  when 
we  look  into  ourselves  we  see  the  inner  nature  of 
an  adult,  and  we  have  no  right  to  assume  that 
this  is  the  same  as  the  inner  nature  of  a  child. 
We  must  accordingly  seek  some  means  to  guard 
ourselves   against  this  danger   of  error.      If  we 
cannot  judge  of  child  nature  from  our  present 
selves,  we  may  fall  back  upon  our  former  selves  : 
for  if  we  are  not  now  children  we  at  least  once 
were.    We  must  throw  ourselves  back  in  memory 
to  our  own  childish  days,  and  thus  seek  to  realise 
how  the  child  now  before  us  feels  and  thinks. 
But  there  is  nothing  more  difficult  than  this  throw- 
ing of  ourselves  back  into  the  past.     The  memory 
may  be  perfectly  honest,  yet  it  cannot  help  carry- 
ing back  from  the  present  some  of  its  acquired 
stores,  and  thus  conveying  to  us  the  impression 
that  at  certain   early  ages  we   knew  things,  the 
knowledge  of  which   was  really  acquired    much 
later.    We  must  therefore  do  something  to  help 
the  memory  to  be  exact  as  well  as  honest. 

5.  Even    to    sit    before    the    fire    and    let  the 
thoughts    wander    back     into    the    past    in    free 
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reverie  is  an  excellent  exercise  for  the  teacher 
who  would  understand  his  young  pupils.  But 
much  better  results  are  obtained  by  some  such 
method  as  the  following : — Set  down  roughly  on 
a  sheet  of  paper  all  the  incidents  of  your  child- 
hood's life  that  you  can  remember.  Then  get 
some  of  your  older  female  relatives  to  give  you 
the  dates  of  as  many  of  these  incidents  as  they 
can.  Now  rearrange  your  Incidents  in  chrono- 
logical order,  and  in  doing  this  make  use  of  all 
the  tangible  objects  within  your  reach  that  were 
in  any  way  connected  with  those  early  incidents. 
In  particular,  any  books  that  you  may  have  read, 
or  had  read  to  you,  should  be  re-read — if  possible} 
in  the  very  copy  formerly  used.  It  is  surprising 
what  a  revivifying  of  the  past  is  the  result.  In 
almost  every  case  the  experimenter  is  astonished 
at  how  much  he  knew  at  given  ages.  It  is  certain 
that  adults  usually  underestimate  rather  than  over- 
estimate the  knowledge  of  a  child  of  a  given  age  ; 
but  in  dealing  with  the  results  of  this  record-book 
experiment,  we  must  make  allowance  for  the  trick 
of  memory  referred  to  above.  A  certain  deduction 
must  be  made  to  allow  for  this  tendency  of  the 
memory  to  read  some  of  our  present  into  the 
past. 

6.  This  record-book  experiment  involves  a  good 
deal  of  trouble,  but  it  is  interesting  in  itself,  and 
in  its  results  invaluable.  No  teacher  can  hope  for 
succ  iss  who  Is  not  able  to  put  himself  in  the  place 
of  the  pupil.  Only  by  looking  at  the  world  through 
the  pupil's  eyes  can  the  teacher  understand  how  to 
deal  with  that  world  in  relation  to  the  pupil.  The 
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ordinary  adult  has  no  more  idea  of  what  is  passing 
in  the  mind  of  a  child  of  a  given  age  than  he  has 
of  the  latitude  of  Lilliputia.  Yet  many  people 
think  that  any  ordinary  adult  who  has  a  fair 
education  can  teach  the  young.  As  a  matter  of 
fact,  not  in  teaching  only,  but  in  all  professions 
that  imply  direct  dealing  with  human  nature  the 
one  fundamental  need  is  the  power  of  putting 
one's  self  in  the  place  of  another.  The  lack  of 
this  power  accounts  for  more  failures  in  life  than 
all  the  other  lacks  put  together.  The  teacher  who 
practises  himself  in  this  transference  of  the  point 
of  view,  will  find  that  he  not  only  becomes  a  better 
teacher,  but  that  he  becomes  a  more  useful  human 
being.  The  exercise  pays,  even  from  the  lowest 
worldly  standpoint. 

7.  The  life  of  every  plant  and  animal  implies 
two  processes — a  building  up  and  a  breaking 
down.  On  the  one  hand,  life  consists  in  the 
taking  in  of  nutriment  and  the  building  up  of 
tissue;  on  the  other  it  consists  in  the  expending 
of  energy  and  the  wearing  out  of  tissue.  Both 
processes  are  continually  going  on  though  not 
always  at  equal  rates.  During  strenuous  work 
the  breaking  down  is  more  prominent :  during 
repose  the  building  up.  Yet  there  is  a  certain 
amount  of  building  up  going  on  while  we  are 
working,  and  a  certain  amount  of  breaking  down 
while  we  are  sleeping.  It  may  make  some  people 
happier  to  know  that  the  big  name  for  the  building 
up  process  is  Anabolistn,  and  for  the  other  Cata- 
bolism.  In  the  case  of  full  grown,  healthy  people, 
anabolism  and  catabolism  just  balance  each  other  : 
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but  with  older  people  the  breaking  down  gets 
more  and  more  the  advantage  of  the  building 
up,  while  with  children  exactly  the  opposite  is 
the  case.  The  child  must  build  up  more  than  he 
breaks  down,  else  he  would  always  remain  un- 
developed :  he  must  not  only  live,  he  must  grow. 
If  the  matter  is  carefully  considered,  it  will  be 
found  that  all  points  of  difference  between  the 
child  and  the  adult  have  a  fundamental  reference 
to  the  relation  between  anabolism  and  catabolism 
in  the  two  cases. 

It  must  not  be  supposed  that  the  storing 
process  and  the  expending  process  are  limited  to 
the  physical  side  of  the  child's  nature.  They  are 
equally  prominent  on  the  mental  side,  which  is  the 
side  that  interests  us  here. 

8.  There  is  no  attempt  at  psychological  precision 
in  the  following  account  of  the  main  characteristics 
of  the  child  as  compared  with  the  adult.  All  that 
is  meant  is  to  give  such  a  description  as  shall  be  of 
use  to  the  young  teacher. 

Restlessness  is  probably  the  most  characteristic 
quality  of  children.  It  is  very  commonly  treated 
as  a  defect,  but  it  is  really  nature's  provision 
against  a  one-sided  development.  If  we  teachers 
had  our  way,  our  pupils  would  become  sadly  lop- 
sided ;  they  would  be  bookish  in  the  extreme,  and 
even  their  bookishness  would  be  limited  to  one 
kind  of  books.  But  nature  steps  in,  and  by  mak- 
ing the  pupil  incapable  of  long  sustained  attention, 
gives  him  the  chance  of  an  all-round  development. 
So  far  from  complaining  about  restlessness,  the 
teacher  must  make  it  his  friend.  In  the  very  short 
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time  at  his  disposal,  the  Sunday  School  teacher 
need  not  make  undue  demands  for  long  continued 
attention  to  one  point.  By  appropriate  changes  of 
point  of  view,  the  same  subject  may  be  made  the 
centre  round  which  the  restlessness  of  the  pupil 
exercises  itself 

Curiosity  is  specially  strong  in  children,  as  one 
might  naturally  expect  who  knows  that  the  first 
necessity  of  child  nature  is  to  build  up.  It  is  right 
that  a  child  should  want  to  know  things,  for  this 
desire  impels  him  to  acquire  that  supply  of  material 
that  makes  mental  growth  possible.  So  far  from  re- 
pressing curiosity,  as  some  good  people  feel  it  their 
duty  to  do,  we  ought  rather  to  stimulate  it.  No 
doubt  we  have  to  direct  it  into  proper  channels,  but 
without  it  we  can  do  nothing.  Curiosity  is  the 
gravitation  of  child  life  —  the  motive  power  on 
which  the  teacher  must  rely. 

Credulity  has  been  prettily  described  as  the 
charm  of  childhood.  It  is  certainly  a  prominent 
feature  of  child  nature,  though  at  first  sight  it  seems 
inconsistent  with  another  childish  characteristic — 
a  tendency  to  captious  criticism.  Yet  each  has  its 
own  place,  and  together  they  tend  to  aid  in  the 
building-up  process.  A  child  is  credulous  about 
things  of  which  he  knows  nothing.  This  enables 
him  to  accept  easily  all  that  is  presented  to  him. 
He  is  thus  abundantly  provided  with  material  upon 
which  to  exercise  his  powers.  So  far  good,  but 
since  all  material  is  not  equally  useful,  a  discrimina- 
tion must  be  made.  Accordingly,  the  critical  atti- 
tude has  its  place  here.  Its  exercise  appears 
captious  and  finical,  for  the  simple  reason  that  it  is 
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restricted  by  the  very  narrow  range  of  the  know- 
ledge already  acquired.  It  frequently  takes  the 
form  of  verbal  criticism.  "  You  said  so-and-so/' 
is  very  often  the  beginning  of  a  charge  of  incon- 
sistency, which  can  usually  be  readily  met  by  the 
statement  of  a  higher  law  (till  then  unknown  to 
the  child)  which  reconciles  apparently  conflicting 
elements.  Here,  obviously,  both  credulity  and 
criticism  can  be  turned  to  profit  by  the  careful 
teacher. 

A  vivid  but  uncontrolled  imagination  is  another 
marked  feature  of  child  nature.  It  is  easy  to  see 
that  this  also  is  correlated  to  mental  growth.  The 
child  first  gathers  into  his  net  everything  that  comes 
along.  It  is  only  when  he  has  acquired  an  excess 
of  material  that  he  becomes  critical  and  reduces  his 
imaginings  to  some  sort  of  system. .  So  vivid  is 
this  early  imagination  that  it  sometimes  interferes 
with  the  conception  of  truth.  In  the  very  early 
years  of  childhood  it  is  difficult  to  say  that  a 
child  is  lying,  even  when  he  is  not  speaking  the 
truth  ;  but  at  the  Sunday  School  stage  this  con- 
fusion is  past.  What  the  teacher  has  to  do  is  to 
utilize  the  imagination  for  his  own  ends,  for  if  it 
does  not  help  him,  it  will  certainly  hinder.  It  must 
be  active  :  it  cannot  be  suppressed. 

Another  force  in  child  nature  of  which  the 
teacher  must  take  account  is  a  crude  sense  of 
humour.  Children  are  amused  at  things  that  in  no 
way  strike  an  adult  as  funny.  They  find  incon- 
gruities in  groups  of  ideas  which  are  quite  familiar 
to  adults  ;  so  in  preparing  matter  for  teaching  we 
must  always  carefully  consider  whether  we  are  not 
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placing  together  ideas  that  to  a  young  mind  may 
appear  an  outrage  on  the  nature  of  things.  Childish 
humour  often  takes  the  form  of  verbal  quibbling. 
To  this  the  teacher  should  give  no  encouragement. 
Closely  connected  with  the  vividness  of  the 
young  imagination  is  the  strong  dramatic  instinct 
inherent  in  most  children.  In  the  development  of 
the  individual  child  there  appears  a  very  early  and 
very  strong  disposition  to  play  a  part,  to  suit  the 
action  to  the  word,  to  mimic  the  doings  of  others. 
Children  are  constantly  imagining  themselves  to  be 
somebody  else,  and  they  change  in  their  imagina- 
tion all  their  environment  to  suit  their  changed 
view  of  circumstances.  This  is  nature's  provision 
by  means  of  which  the  child  makes  himself  master 
of  his  surroundings.  By  treating  the  world  now 
from  one  point  of  view,  now  from  another,  the 
child  gets  a  better  view  of  the  real  nature  of  things, 
and  becomes  more  at  home  in  his  surroundings  ; 
while  by  the  exercise  limitation  he  unconsciously 
puts  himself  in  the  best  position  for  dealing  with 
the  world  in  which  he  finds  himself. 

All  that  has  gone  before  has  a  very  definite 
relation  to  the  fundamental  difference  between  the 
developed  and  the  undeveloped  mind.  Thrs  differ- 
ence may  be  roughly  expressed  by  saying  that  the 
undeveloped  mind  deals  more  with  the  concrete, 
the  developed  with  the  abstract.  The  child  deals 
with  things  as  they  stand,  rather  than  in  their 
relations  to  one  another.  He  does  most  of  his 
thinking  by  pictures  or  by  types.  When  we  talk 
of  a  dog  he  thinks  of  his  dog,  and  makes  it  stand 
for  all  the  rest.  All  a  child's  senses  are  at  least 
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as  keen  as  those  of  an  adult,  and  yet  the  adult 
seems  to  see  and  hear  more  than  the  child  does. 
The  explanation  is  that  we  see  with  our  minds  as 
well  as  with  our  eyes,  we  see  the  present  thing  in 
the  light  of  all  we  have  seen  before,  so  that  the 
adult  brings  to  his  observation  much  that  is  still 
unknown  to  the  child. 

For  a  similar  reason,  adults  seem  to  remember 
things  better  than  children,  and  yet  children  have 
the  advantage  in  the  way  of  memory.  Perhaps 
the  period  between  seven  and  ten  years  of  age  is 
that  at  which  memory  is  at  its  best.  At  that  age 
children  find  it  easiest  to  learn  things  by  rote. 
The  memory  is  plastic,  and  can  take  in  and  retain 
all  sorts  of  unconnected  ideas.  At  this  stage  the 
child  is  busy  acquiring  materials  for  future  elabora- 
tion, so  here  as  elsewhere  we  find  child  nature 
modified  to  suit  growing  as  well  as  living.  Memory 
as  a  mere  power  of  storing  impressions  is  stronger 
in  children  than  in  adults.  Grown  up  people,  on 
the  other  hand,  by  the  greater  number  and  better 
arrangement  of  their  ideas  are  able  to  recall  things 
more  easily  than  children.  Yet  the  impression 
left  on  the  memory  at  an  early  age  is  much  more 
clear  and  distinct  than  any  later  impression  can 
be.  Nothing  can  do  so  much  to  increase  the 
teacher's  feeling  of  responsibility  as  a  consideration 
of  the  importance  of  these  early  impressions. 

9.  So  far  we  have  been  treating  of  children  in 
general,  or  of  the  child  as  we  might  of  the  lion. 
That  is,  we  have  assumed  that  all  children  are 
pretty  much  alike,  and  that  one  child  may  stand 
as  a  type  of  all  children.  This  is  true  so  far  as  it 
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goes,  but  it  represents  only  one  side  of  the  truth. 
Experience  shows  us  that  children  differ  very 
greatly  from  each  other,  and  since  the  teacher  has 
to  deal  with  individual  children,  he  must  study 
differences  as  well  as  resemblances.  He  must 
study  the  children  here  and  now  before  him.  No 
doubt  all  that  we  have  already  said  will  help  the 
teacher  in  his  study,  but  he  must  never  expect  a 
book  to  do  for  him  what  can  be  done  only  by 
personal  observation. 

Teachers  find  it  a  help  in  their  study  of  pupils 
to  classify  them  according  to  temperament.  Very 
elaborate  schemes  of  classification  have  been  drawn 
up,  but  for  our  purpose  the  simplest  is  the  best. 
This  is  the  twofold  classification,  into  motor  and 
sensory. 

(a)  Motor  children  are  those  that  respond  very 
readily  to  any  outside  influence,  and  this  response 
takes  the   form  of  immediate  action.     They  are 
quick,  eager,  alert  :  they  waste  no  time  in  making 
up  their  mind,  and  immediately  act  upon  whatever 
conclusion  they  arrive    at.     They  are    quick    in 
temper  as  in   intellect.     On  the  other  hand  they 
lack  perseverance.     They  learn  quickly,  but  do  not 
retain  particularly  well  what  they  have  learnt.     As 
a  compensation,  they  do  not  retain  anger  long,  and 
are  generally  more  forgiving  than  sensory  children. 
The  defects  of  the  motor  child  are  hastiness  in 
forming  judgments — he  jumps  at  conclusions — and 
a  certain    fickleness,  which,   however,   does    not 
prevent  him  from  being  usually  rather  attractive. 

(b)  Sensory  children  are  slower  in  responding  to 
any   stimulus.     They   receive   all   manner  of  im- 
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pressions,  and  make  no  sign.  They  are  passive 
as  compared  with  the  motors,  but  their  minds  are 
active  enough,  and  their  conclusions  are  often 
sounder  than  those  so  speedily  reached  by  the 
motors.  The  difference  between  the  two  tempera- 
ments is  most  marked  in  the  greater  tenacity  of 
the  sensory  children.  Their  weakness  lies  in  a 
certain  timidity  born  of  the  desire  to  see  all  sides 
of  a  question  before  coming  to  a  decision.  The 
resulting  slowness  and  hesitation  render  sensory 
children  less  attractive  to  the  ordinary  adult,  and 
to  the  superficial  teacher  who  desires  immediate 
results.  But  the  thoughtful  teacher,  who  studies 
and  understands  child  nature,  finds  that  on  the 
whole  his  best  work  can  be  done  with  the  less 
immediately  responsive  children. 

(c)  A  caution  is  here  necessary.  The  teacher 
must  not  expect  all  children  to  fall  easily  and 
definitely  into  two  groups.  Speaking  generally 
every  child  is  predominantly  either  motor  or  sen- 
sory, but  some  children  have  a  much  more  marked 
bias  than  others.  The  types  as  described  above 
are  boldly  marked  off  from  one  another,  but  in 
actual  experience  we  find  all  degrees  of  gradation 
between  the  typically  motor  on  the  one  hand,  and 
the  typically  sensory  on  the  other.  The  value  of 
the  distinction  lies  not  so  much  in  itself  as  in  the 
vantage  ground  it  supplies  for  studying  children. 
In  fact  all  such  classifications  are  valuable  only  in 
so  far  as  they  are  applied  to  and  corrected  by 
experience.  For  example,  there  is  a  certain 
amount  of  truth  in,  and  a  certain  amount  of  in- 
struction to  be  derived  from,  the  statement  some- 
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times  made  that  yirls  have  usually  the  motor  tem- 
perament, and  boys  the  sensory.  But  to  apply 
this  distinction  without  reference  to  the  individuals 
of  a  given  class  would  be  very  unwise. 

10,  Further,  even  if  we  could  classify  children 
with  absolute  certainty  as  to  their  individual  nature, 
we  should  find  that  a  new  consideration  would 
prevent  our  acting  upon  our  classification  without 
direct  reference  to  actual  experience.  For,  as  a 
matter  of  fact,  the  child's  nature  varies  according 
to  the  person  he  is  dealing  with.  In  a  certain 
sense  he  may  be  said  to  have  as  many  personali- 
ties as  he  has  persons  to  react  upon.  In  dealing 
with  bigger  and  stronger  boys  he  is  receptive  and 
submissive :  with  smaller  and  weaker  boys  he  in- 
structs and  commands.  So  markedly  is  this  the 
case  that  some  writers  are  inclined  to  find  the  unit 
of  society  not  in  the  individual,  but  in  a  pair  of  in- 
dividuals. They  maintain  that  a  person  cannot 
act  as  person  except  In  reacting  upon  another 
person,  and  that  these  two  persons  represent  the 
unit  of  social  life.  It  need  hardly  be  said  that  this 
unit  is  continually  changing.  It  is  now  a  com- 
bination of  boy  and  father,  now  boy  and  fellow- 
pupil,  and  again  boy  and  teacher.  The  important 
thing  to  be  noted  is  that  the  teacher  must  not 
think  that  the  boy  as  he  shows  himself  in  his  deal- 
ings with  the  teacher  is  the  real  boy,  or  at  anyrate 
the  whole  of  the  real  boy. 

It  is  well-known  that  human  beings — whether 
children  or  adults — act  differently  in  the  mass  and 
as  individuals.  There  is  a  mysterious  force  called 
the  sympathy  of  numbers  that  regulates  the 
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actions  of  large  bodies  of  people.  But  the  Sunday 
School  teacher,  with  his  small  class,  need  not  con- 
sider this  little  understood  "sympathy."  In  his 
case  the  action  and  reaction  of  the  different  members 
of  his  class  among  themselves  and  upon  him,  may 
be  studied  in  regard  to  individuals. 


CHAPTER  II. 
IDEAS  AND  THEIR  RELATIONS. 

II.  Every  human  being  is  made  up  of  a  material 
part  and  a  non-material.  These  are  usually  named 
mind  and  body,  but  by  mind  must  be  understood 
not  the  mere  thinking  part,  but  the  part  that  feels, 
and  desires,  and  wills  as  well.  Soul  and  body 
would  be  a  better  division,  if  we  remember  that 
soul  is  not  here  used  in  its  religious  sense,  but  as 
representing  all  the  spiritual  or  non-material  part 
of  man,  including  of  course  his  religious  nature, 
but  not  limited  to  that  nature.  It  is  this  wide 
meaning  that  we  shall  attach  to  mind  in  the  follow- 
ing pages,  as  the  word  soul  is  so  closely  connected 
with  our  religious  experiences  that  it  might  cause 
confusion  if  we  used  it  here  in  its  purely  psycho- 
logical sense. 

It  is  easy  to  see  how  body  can  act  upon  body  : 
but  there  is  a  difficulty  in  understanding  how  mind 
can  act  upon  mind.  Most  people  do  not  at  all 
realise  what  a  wonderful  thing  it  is  that  by  merely 
speaking — that  is  by  causing  a  particular  kind  of 
noise — we  are  able  to  make  our  minds  act  upon  the 
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minds  of  others.  Each  mind  is  imprisoned  within 
its  own  body,  or  at  any  rate  within  its  own  con- 
sciousness. We  sometimes  say  that  we  suffer  with 
another,  but  we  know  that  in  this  case  we  are  using 
a  figure  of  speech.  What  we  mean  is  that  our  mind 
is  sorrowful  because  our  friend's  is,  but  we  can 
never  literally  share  his  sorrow.  How  then  do  we 
get  any  knowledge  of  the  minds  of  others  :  how  do 
we  bridge  over  the  gulf  between  our  minds  and 
theirs  ?  Words  and  gestures  are  the  means  we  use, 
but  these  do  not  act  directly  :  all  they  do  is  to  rouse 
what  are  called  ideas. 

12.  It  is  impossible  to  say  exactly  what  an  idea 
really  is.  For  our  purpose  it  will  be  enough  if  we 
regard  ideas  as  the  materials  upon  which  the  mind 
exercises  itself.  Locke  says  that  they  are  "  what- 
ever is  the  object  of  a  man's  understanding  when 
he  thinks."  Sometimes  they  are  called  notions, 
sometimes  concepts,  sometimes  thoughts.  We 
need  not  trouble  greatly  about  the  disputes  philo- 
sophers have  had  about  them,  if  we  are  clear  in 
our  own  minds  that  we  have  ideas.  Ordinary 
intelligent  people  have  no  difficulty  in  understand- 
ing what  is  meant  by  having  ideas.  But  few  people 
trouble  themselves  about  the  laws  according  to 
which  ideas  act.  Teachers,  however,  cannot  afford 
to  neglect  these  laws,  for  ideas  are  the  means  the 
teacher  uses  to  act  upon  the  minds  of  his  pupils. 

We  must  be  careful,  in  the  first  place,  not  to  look 
upon  ideas  as  things  existing  by  themselves. 
Apart  from  a  mind  there  can  be  no  such  things  as 
ideas.  When,  therefore,  we  find  people  speaking 
of  ideas  coming  from  without,  we  must  understand 
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that  they  are  using  a  figure  of  speech.  You  have 
an  idea  of  horse,  for  example,  and  you  may  think 
that  this  idea  must  have  come  from  outside,  since 
there  are  no  horses  within  the  mind.  But  the 
place  of  the  real  horse  is  in  the  outside  world, 
and  the  place  of  the  idea  of  the  horse  is  within 
the  mind.  An  idea  would  be  as  much  out  of  place 
in  the  outside  world,  as  a  real  horse  would  be 
within  the  mind.  The  tendency  to  regard  ideas  as 
things  having  an  independent  existence  is  greatly 
strengthened  by  the  fact  that  ideas  do  seem  to  have 
a  power  of  their  own.  We  often  feel  that  we  cannot 
control  our  thoughts.  We  resolve  to  expel  a  certain 
idea,  but  it  refuses  to  go.  At  all  manner  of  in- 
opportune moments  it  obtrudes  itself  upon  us. 
Little  wonder  then  that  we  are  tempted  to  regard 
ideas  as  things  outside  and  independent  of  us. 
One  old  philosopher  goes  the  length  of  comparing 
ideas  to  "  living  creatures  having  hands  and  feet." 
13.  The  fact  is  that  ideas  may  be  regarded  from 
two  different  points  of  view.  They  may  be  treated 
as  the  mere  furniture  of  the  mind,  mere  inert  things 
that  can  be  moved  about  and  placed  into  any 
relation  with  each  other,  just  as  tables,  chairs  and 
pictures  can  be  arranged  in  a  room.  From  this 
point  of  view  ideas  may  be  called  presented  content, 
i.e.  material  presented  to  the  mind  to  be  acted 
upon  by  it.  But  we  have  seen  that  ideas  do  not 
always  tamely  submit  to  be  treated  in  this  way. 
They  are  not  always  passive.  Occasionally  they 
become  so  strong  that  they  force  their  way  into  the 
mind,  and  defy  all  efforts  to  expel  them.  From 
this  point  of  view  ideas  must  be  treated  as  forces  • 
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they  arc  no  longer  presented  content,  but  pre- 
tentative  activity.  That  is,  the  idea  is  no  longer 
regarded  as  material  upon  which  the  mind  acts, 
but  as  a  power  which  acts  upon  the  mind.  To 
all  appearance,  then,  these  considerations  have 
widened  the  gulf  between  the  mind  and  the  ideas, 
and  we  seem  to  have  found  some  support  for  the 
theory  that  the  ideas  have  an  independent 
existence.  The  mind  and  its  ideas  seem  to  be 
two  separate  forces  at  war  with  each  other. 

It  cannot  be  denied  that  ideas  have  presentative 
activity,  but  we  must  not  hastily  assume  that  this 
activity  is  independent  of  the  mind.  As  a  matter  of 
fact  it  is  to  the  mind  that  the  idea  owes  its  activity, 
as  indeed  it  owes  its  existence.  If  an  idea  has 
acquired  such  power  that  it  can  force  its  way  into 
the  mind,  even  when  the  mind  tries  to  exclude  it, 
the  mind  has  itself  to  blame.  To  understand  this 
we  must  seek  to  discover  how  ideas  win  their  way 
into  the  mind  at  all. 

14.  No  one  can  tell  exactly  what  consciousness  is, 
but  this  need  not  greatly  trouble  us,  since  we  all 
know  what  consciousness  is  without  being  told 
Accordingly  we  have  no  difficulty  in  understanding 
the  statement  that  to  have  an  idea  is  the  same  as  to 
be  conscious  of  an  idea.  To  have  been  in  conscious- 
ness is  part  of  the  meaning  of  an  idea.  Unless  an 
idea  has  been  at  sometime  or  other  in  my  conscious- 
ness, it  is  no  idea  of  mine.  For  me  it  does  not  exist 
For  each  of  us  at  any  given  moment  all  the  ideas 
we  have  ever  had  are  divided  into  two  unequal 
classes— the  class  that  is  in  our  consciousness  at 
that  moment,  and  the  class  that  is  not.  Of  the 
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enormous  number  of  ideas  that  have  passed  through 
our  consciousness,  a  proportion  will  probably  never 
return.  But  every  idea  that  has  once  been  in 
consciousness  has  the  chance  of  being  recalled,  and 
every  time  an  idea  is  recalled  it  increases  its 
chance  of  being  recalled  again.  In  other  words, 
the  oftener  an  idea  is  recalled  to  consciousness,  the 
greater  its  presentative  activity.  The  idea  there- 
fore owes  whatever  power  it  may  acquire  to  the 
mind  upon  which  it  exercises  that  power. 

15.  But  ideas  do  not  work  alone  :    they  form 
groups.     The  only  way  in  which  one  idea  can  form 
a  connection  with  another  is  by  meeting  it  in 
consciousness.    The  more  frequently  two  or  more 
ideas  meet  in  consciousness,  the  firmer  the  con- 
nection they  form.     In  the  case  of  the  young  child 
there  are  few  groups  of  ideas,  and  not  many  ideas 
in  each  group.     But  with  growing  experience  both 
the  number  and  complexity  of  the  groups  increase. 
At  first  it  is  easy  for  a  new  idea  to  find  a  place  in 
the  mind,  but  as  the  masses  of  ideas  increase  in 
number  and  complexity,  they  begin  to  exercise  an 
important  influence  in  dealing  with  new  ideas.     An 
idea  fares  differently  according  to  the  masses  of 
ideas  already  formed  in  the  mind  to  which  it 
claims  admittance      In  one  mind  it  is  welcomed, 
in  another  it  is  rejected.     The  moral  bearing  of 
this   will   become    apparent    presently.       In   the 
meantime  we  must  look  more  closely  into  how 
ideas  are  related  to  one  another  in  the  mind. 

16.  The  oftener  an  idea  is  present  in  conscious- 
ness,  the  more    clear  and    distinct   it   becomes. 
Every  time  we  repeat  an  explanation  of   some 
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term  to  a  child,  the  present  explanation  mingles 
with  and  strengthens  the  explanation  previously 
given.  In  this  case  we  are  said  to  be  dealing  with 
similar  ideas,  and  the  rule  is  that  when  similar 
ideas  are  brought  together  they/wj*.  Other  ideas 
cannot  be  compared  with  each  other  at  all.  The 
idea  of  Moses  is  not  of  the  same  kind  as  the  idea 
of  Nebo  :  accordingly  these  ideas  are  not  similar, 
and  cannot  fuse  into  one  another.  We  can,  how- 
ever, think  quite  well  of  the  two  together :  in  fact 
it  is  very  difficult  to  think  of  Nebo  without  think- 
ing  of  Moses.  They  run  into  a  complex  whole  in 
which  each  remains  distinct  from,  though  related 
to,  the  other.  This  process  of  connecting  is  called 
complication,  and  ideas  of  this  kind  are  known  as 
disparate. 

There  is  a  third  kind  of  ideas.  These  are  not 
exactly  similar  to  each  other,  but  they  are  not  so 
different  from  each  other  as  are  the  disparate 
ideas.  They  belong  to  the  same  class  of  things, 
but  differ  within  that  class.  The  ideas  of  the 
different  colours,  for  example,  are  of  this  kind. 
Red  resembles  green  inasmuch  as  both  are 
colours,  but  they  differ  in  every  other  way.  The 
effect  of  these  ideas  upon  each  other  is  peculiar. 
They  do  not  fuse  like  similar  ideas,  nor  do  they 
form  a  complex  like  disparate  ideas  :  they  actually 
oppose  each  other,  and  do  all  they  can  to  keep 
each  other  out  of  the  mind.  Red  and  green  may 
certainly  exist  as  ideas  side  by  side  in  the  mind. 
We  may  readily  think  of  a  red  flower  with  green 
leaves.  Hut  here  we  are  thinking  of  the  flower, 
not  of  the  colours  by  themselves.  Suppose  you 
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try  to  think  of  red  and  of  green  at  the  same 
moment.  You  will  find  that  you  have  to  think 
first  of  the  one  and  then  of  the  other.  You 
cannot  have  a  clear  idea  of  both  at  once ;  one  is 
always  clearer  than  the  other,  and  the  clearer  the 
one  becomes,  the  dimmer  becomes  the  other.  If 
you  attain  a  clear  and  vivid  idea  of  the  one 
colour,  you  will  find  that  the  other  has  dis- 
appeared altogether.  Ideas  of  this  kind — that  is, 
ideas  of  the  same  class,  but  differing  within  that 
class — are  called  contrary  ideas,  and  their  action 
upon  each  other  is  described  as  arrest. 

17.  When  two  ideas  are  striving  to  arrest  each 
other,  the  struggle  must  take  place  within  the 
consciousness.  In  a  sense  we  may  be  said  to 
have  the  idea  of  red  and  the  idea  of  green  at 
the  same  time,  but  this  only  emphasises  the 
distinction  between  having  an  idea,  and  realising 
an  idea.  We  may  be  said  to  realise  an  idea  when 
we  give  it  our  full  attention,  and  let  it  develop  its 
full  meaning,  and  exercise  its  full  force  upon  us. 
Some  ideas  realise  themselves  within  the  mind 
itself :  they  exhaust  themselves  by  becoming  dis- 
tinct and  vivid  :  they  require  nothing  further.  If 
we  have  a  clear  and  vivid  idea  of  red,  for  example, 
we  are  satisfied,  we  ask  no  more ;  the  idea  leads 
to  nothing  beyond  itself.  But  if  the  idea  of  an 
action  becomes  vivid  in  the  mind,  there  is  a 
strong  tendency  for  that  idea  to  pass  over  into 
action.  If  we  think  earnestly  about  a  certain 
action,  we  find  ourselves  impelled  to  perform  that 
action.  If  you  make  a  clear  picture  in  your 
mind  of  yourself  performing  some  action,  you 
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will  find  that  the  longer  you  dwell  on  this 
picture  the  stronger  becomes  your  inclination  to 
perform  the  action,  and  if  you  retain  the  picture 
long  enough,  the  inclination  becomes  practically 
irresistible.  This  fact  explains  whatever  is  genuine 
in  those  parlour  tricks  generally  known  as  Thought- 
reading.  To  the  teacher  the  moral  application  is 
obvious.  Temptation  really  consists  in  the  effort 
of  an  idea  to  realise  itself.  If  the  idea  is  evil, 
then  the  temptation  is  to  evil  :  but  the  teacher 
ought  to  remember  that  the  same  force  may  be 
used  towards  good.  We  may  be  tempted  to  good 
as  well  as  to  evil.  The  teacher's  fight  must  be  to 
put  good  ideas  into  the  mind,  and  keep  them 
there  :  he  must  be  concerned  more  with  good 
ideas  than  with  evil  ones.  The  moment  the 
teacher  speaks  of  an  evil  idea,  he  increases  its 
presentative  activity,  and  thus,  to  some  extent, 
aids  it  to  realise  itself.  We  must  fight  evil  in- 
directly by  supplying  ideas  of  good.  This  is  the 
teaching  of  Paul  when  he  says,  "  All  uncleanness 
or  covetousness,  let  it  not  be  once  named  among 
you."  We  must  nurture  the  mind  with  ideas  of 
good,  and  starve  it  in  respect  of  ideas  of  evil. 

1 8.  We  often  talk  of  the  field  of  vision,  meaning 
the  area  that  the  eye  can  take  in  at  one  time.  But 
the  eye  does  not  see  the  whole  field  with  equal 
clearness.  The  middle  of  the  field  is  seen  best, 
and  is  called  the  centre  of  vision,  and  the  contents 
of  the  field  are  seen  more  and  more  dimly  accord- 
ing to  their  increasing  distance  from  the  centre, 
till  we  reach  the  boundary  of  the  field,  beyond 
which  they  are  not  seen  at  all.  Whatever  is  at 
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the  centre  of  vision  is  said  to  be  focal,  while  all 
the  rest  within  the  field  is  more  or  less  marginal. 
The  same  figures  are  applied  to  the  field  of  con- 
sciousness. Whatever  we  are  thinking  of  specially 
at  any  moment  is  said  to  be  focal,  but  we  have 
always  many  more  ideas  in  the  mind  than  we  are 
clearly  conscious  of.  These  ideas,  according  to 
their  greater  or  less  degree  of  clearness,  are  re- 
garded as  less  or  more  marginal.  It  is  fashionable 
to  call  the  boundary  of  consciousness  the  threshold 
of  consciousness.  The  nearer  an  idea  is  to  the 
threshold  the  dimmer  it  is,  while  it  gains  in 
clearness  as  it  approaches  the  centre,  or  focus. 
At  this  moment,  for  example,  if  you  are  in  earnest 
about  this  little  book,  you  are  thinking  about  the 
threshold  of  consciousness.  This  idea  is  focal. 
But  there  are  present  also  the  idea  of  a  door  or  a 
doorway,  the  idea  of  the  field  of  vision,  the  idea 
of  the  strangeness  of  this  way  of  regarding  the 
contents  of  the  mind.  In  addition,  there  are 
marginal  ideas  having  nothing  to  do  with  your 
present  study,  but  connected  with  your  private 
interests  and  your  immediate  surroundings.  You 
may  have  a  vague  sense  of  uneasiness  because  the 
room  is  too  hot  or  too  cold,  a  neglected  duty  may 
be  making  itself  felt  at  the  margin,  and  an  antici- 
pated gratification  may  be  gradually  struggling 
towards  the  focus. 

19.  The  goal  of  every  idea  is  the  centre  of  con- 
sciousness, the  focus.  Since  there  are  so  many 
ideas  the  competition  for  the  coveted  spot  is  very 
keen,  and  no  idea  can  hope  to  hold  it  long.  As  a 
matter  of  fact  the  contents  of  the  field  of  con- 
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sciousness  are  continually  changing,  and  even 
when  we  try  to  keep  one  idea  focal  for  any  length 
of  time,  we  find  it  impossible.  Here  again  we 
seem  to  find  the  ideas  exercising  a  power  that  is 
independent  of  the  mind,  so  we  had  better  set 
about  discovering  how  ideas  find  their  way  back 
into  consciousness,  after  having  once  established 
a  footing  there.  If  an  idea  has  very  great  pre- 
sentative  activity  it  can  thrust  itself  into  the  mind 
the  moment  the  field  is  clear.  When  you  are 
greatly  interested  in  any  one  subject — the  passing 
of  an  examination,  the  change  of  your  situation, 
the  state  of  your  health  or  your  purse — you  find 
that  ideas  of  this  subject  force  themselves  upon  your 
consciousness  at  every  moment  that  your  mind  is 
not  particularly  engaged  with  something  else.  This 
is  known  as  immediate  recall.  The  ideas  need  no 
help  :  they  come  back  through  their  own  strength. 
Other  ideas,  weak  in  themselves,  owe  their 
recall  to  the  influence  of  their  friends.  The  masses 
of  ideas  of  which  we  have  already  spoken  come  into 
consciousness,  or  are  driven  from  it,  in  a  body.  If 
for  any  reason  one  idea  belonging  to  a  mass  finds 
its  way  into  consciousness,  it  forthwith  drags  in 
the  whole  mass  along  with  it.  This  is  known  as 
mediate  recall,  because  certain  ideas  are  recalled 
by  means  of,  or  through  the  mediation  of  other 
ideas.  If  in  Sunday  School  we  use  the  word  Peter, 
we  find  that  the  whole  mass  of  ideas  connected 
with  Peter's  life  and  character  swarms  into  the 
consciousness  of  the  older  pupils.  These  ideas 
are  raised  by  mediate  recall,  the  word  Peter  being 
the  means.  But  there  are  people  in  whose  con- 
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sciousness  the  word  Peter  would  raise  no  such 
ideas,  for  the  excellent  reason  that  the  ideas  are 
not  there  to  raise.  I  have  heard  a  man  meet  a 
reference  to  Peter  with  the  blunt  question — Peter 
who  ?  In  fact  each  mind  treats  the  idea  of  Peter 
in  a  different  way  according  to  the  other  ideas  at 
that  moment  in  the  mind.  For  example,  if  a 
Sunday  School  teacher  has  a  brother  named  Peter, 
and  at  home  on  a  week  day  somebody  speaks 
about  Peter,  the  Sunday  School  teacher  will  natur- 
ally think  of  his  brother  and  not  of  the  Apostle. 
Apperception  is  the  name  given  to  this  process  of 
treating  each  idea  presented  to  the  mind  according 
to  the  ideas  already  in  the  mind.  It  means  the 
understanding  of  a  newly-presented  idea  by  the 
help  of  all  the  ideas  the  mind  already  possesses. 
This  is  what  is  meant  when  we  call  the  masses  of 
ideas  by  their  formidable  full  name — apperception 
masses.  These  are  the  masses  of  ideas  which  are 
used  by  the  mind  in  dealing  with  a  new  idea,  so 
as  to  fix  for  it  its  true  place  among  the  rest. 

20.  A  little  reflection  will  make  it  clear  that  the 
kind  of  apperception  masses  in  the  mind,  really 
determines  what  kind  of  mind  it  is.  If  the  mind 
is  full  of  well  arranged  masses  of  ideas  of  good, 
these  will  continue  to  hold  the  field  of  conscious- 
ness in  spite  of  the  efforts  of  evil  ideas  to  find  a 
place.  You  must  observe  that  we  need  not  make 
the  impossible  demand  that  no  evil  idea  shall  be 
admitted  into  the  mind.  In  Bunyan's  "  Holy  War," 
you  may  remember,  there  are  in  Mansoul  five 
gates  :  Eye-gate,  Ear-gate,  Nose-gate,  Mouth-gate 
and  Feel -gate.  Now  these  gates  stand  open  all  the 
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time  that  we  are  awake.  We  cannot  shut  them  : 
and  evil  ideas  will  enter,  in  spite  of  all  our  pre- 
cautions. Going  along  the  street  we  may  see  things 
and  hear  things  that  are  full  of  evil.  The  ideas 
enter  our  minds  in  spite  of  us.  But  if  we  cannot 
prevent  their  entry,  we  can  prevent  their  stay. 
Unless  an  idea  is  welcomed  in  the  mind,  it  cannot 
remain.  Only  by  joining  itself  to  friendly  ideas  so 
as  to  make  up  a  little  apperception  mass,  can  any 
idea  secure  an  established  position  in  a  mind. 

The  presentative  activity  of  an  idea  may  be 
temporary  or  permanent.  At  any  moment  an  idea 
may  have  so  great  activity  as  to  capture  the  centre 
of  consciousness  and  become  focal,  but  unless  it 
has  an  acquired  force  to  fall  back  upon,  it  soon 
loses  its  place.  But  the  only  way  in  which  an  idea 
can  acquire  force  is  by  coming  frequently  into  the 
consciousness,  and  by  forming  connections  with 
the  ideas  it  finds  there.  It  is  the  teacher's  business 
so  to  arrange  the  ideas  in  the  child's  mind  that  they 
shall  offer  no  welcome  to  undesirable  ideas.  We 
have  seen  that  he  must  fight  evil  indirectly.  His 
injunctions  should  not  take  the  form  thou  shalt 
not,  but  rather  the  form  thou  shalt.  He  should 
teach  positively  rather  than  negatively  ;  by  giving 
examples  of  what  should  be  done  rather  than 
by  examples  of  what  should  be  avoided.  For 
it  is  found  that  the  actual  example  is  what  interests 
the  child,  rather  than  the  advice  to  follow  or  not  to 
follow  it.  Since  imitation  is  one  of  the  strongest 
forces  of  our  nature,  the  danger  is  evident  when 
we  teach  by  means  of  what  is  known  as  "the 
awful  example."  Children  cannot  be  kept  entirely 
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from  knowledge  of  evil,  but  the  ordinary  experience 
of  life  brings  quite  sufficient  exercise  in  resisting 
temptation  without  the  teacher  supplying  evil 
examples  for  educative  purposes. 

21.  In  conclusion  the  teacher  must  be  warned 
once  more  against  the  belief  that  ideas  have  any 
existence  apart  from  the  mind.  When  we  say 
ihat  an  idea  has  acquired  great  presentative 
activity  we  are  only  using  a  convenient  way  of 
saying  that  the  mind  has  acquired  a  strong  tend- 
ency to  act  in  a  certain  way.  There  are  no  such 
things  as  apperception  masses  :  what  really  exists 
is  an  acquired  tendency  of  the  mind  to  combine 
into  one  harmonious  power  a  greater  or  smaller 
number  of  forces  that  are  originally  exercised 
independently  of  each  other.  It  is  found,  however, 
that  it  is  easier  for  most  people  to  understand  a 
mass  of  ideas  than  a  correlation  of  forces,  and  so 
long  as  no  misapprehension  arises  about  the 
nature  of  the  mind,  no  harm  is  done.  But  we 
must  clearly  recognise  that  the  mind  is  one  and 
indivisible  :  it  is  not  ".made  up  of"  faculties  and 
ideas.  It  is  a  whole  and  works  as  a  whole.  Ideas 
are  but  the  forms  in  which  its  activity  makes  itself 
manifest. 


CHAPTER  III. 
ATTENTION  AND  INTEREST. 

22.  Attention  may  be  described  as  a  concentra- 
tion of  consciousness  upon  any  idea.  Accordingly, 
we  are  said  to  attend  to  any  idea  that  occupies 
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the  focus  of  consciousness  ;  though  it  must  be 
remembered  that  we  attend  more  or  less  to  every 
idea  that  is  in  consciousness.  There  are  thus 
degrees  of  attention  :  but  so  long  as  we  are  con- 
scious at  all,  there  is  always  some  sort  of  attention 
— we  are  always  attending  to  something  or  other. 
The  mind  is  never  really  inattentive,  though  it  may 
not  attend  to  things  that  other  people  would  like  it 
to  attend  to. 

23.  It  is  easier  for  the  mind  to  attend  to  some 
things  than  to  others.  To  some  things  we  attend 
whether  we  will  or  not  In  this  case  we  have 
Involuntary  attention,  better  named  Spontaneous 
attention.  If  it  costs  us  an  effort  to  attend  to 
something,  we  have  Voluntary  attention.  At  first 
sight  it  may  seem  that  Voluntary  attention  is  of 
more  consequence  than  Spontaneous  ;  and  it  is 
sometimes  said  that  the  business  of  the  teacher  is 
to  help  the  pupil  to  pass  from  Spontaneous  or 
Voluntary  attention.  But  as  a  matter  of  fact  the 
teacher's  aim  is  to  train  the  pupil  so  that  things 
which  now  require  an  effort  of  the  will  in  order  to 
direct  the  attention  to  them,  will  by  and  by  claim 
Spontaneous  attention.  It  is  surely  no  part  of  a 
teacher's  work  to  increase  the  difficulty  of  atten- 
tion. 

There  are  two  kinds  of  Spontaneous  attention, 
known  as  Primitive  and  Apperceptive  respectively. 
The  former  is  that  kind  of  attention  that  we  cannot 
refuse  to  appeals  to  the  senses :  the  latter  arises 
from  the  nature  of  the  ideas  that  have  found  a 
place  in  the  mind.  If  a  street  organ  begins  to  play 
under  our  window,  we  cannot  help  giving  it  some 
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attention.  This  is  the  Primitive  form.  If  the  book 
we  are  reading  at  the  time  happens  to  be  dull,  we 
go  on  attending  to  the  organ  in  spite  of  ourselves. 
But  if  we  chance  to  be  reading  something  which 
greatly  concerns  us,  we  dismiss  the  organ  at  once 
and  go  on  with  our  reading.  This  is  Apperceptive 
attention  :  the  power  of  the  ideas  already  in  the 
mind  is  so  great  that  it  overcomes  the  claims  of 
the  Primitive  attention.  What  we  are  interested 
in  we  attend  to  :  and  the  business  of  the  teacher  is 
so  to  arrange  the  ideas  in  the  mind  of  the  pupil  that 
Apperceptive  attention  to  desirable  things  will  be 
aroused. 

24.  Interest  is  indeed  the  motive  power  of  atten- 
tion. The  two  are  so  closely  related  that  they  have 
sometimes  been  almost  identified  and  treated  as 
one.  This  is  hardly  correct.  The  two  always 
exist  together,  but  they  can  be  clearly  distinguished 
from  each  other.  Interest  is  the  pleasure-pain 
tone  that  accompanies  attention.  For  it  must  be 
remembered  that  interest  is  not  confined  to  pleasant 
things  :  we  are  often  intensely  interested  in  things 
that  are  very  disagreeable.  The  emotional  tone, 
then,  that  goes  along  with  attention  is  interest. 
This  is  sometimes  expressed  in  a  different  way  by 
saying  that  interest  is  self-activity.  This  means 
that  so  long  as  we  act  freely  and  spontaneously  we 
have  a  satisfaction  in  guiding  our  attention  even 
though  this  leads  to  a  certain  amount  of  pain.  In 
relation  to  mere  knowledge,  interest  has  been 
described  as  the  holding  firmly  to  acquired  know- 
ledge with  the  desire  to  acquire  more.  So  long  as  we 
wish  to  know  more  about  a  given  subject  we  nre 
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interested  in  it.  Here  there  arises  still  another 
distinction  of  importance  to  teachers.  Interest 
may  be  aroused  in  a  subject  for  its  own  sake,  or 
for  some  ulterior  object.  If  a  boy  learns  a  lesson 
in  order  to  gain  his  teacher's  approbation,  or  to 
help  towards  gaining  a  prize,  his  interest  in  the 
lesson  is  second  hand,  as  it  were,  and  is  known  as 
Mediate  Interest.  If,  on  the  other  hand,  the  boy 
begins  his  lesson  with  the  aim  of  gaining  a  prize, 
and  then  gets  interested  in  the  matter  of  the  lesson 
itself,  he  has  passed  from  Mediate  to  Immediate 
Interest.  Of  the  two  forms  the  latter  is  much  the 
better.  The  teacher  may  often  have  to  begin  with 
Mediate  Interest,  but  his  aim  should  always  be  to 
pass  on  to  Immediate. 

25.  Since  attention  and  interest  are  so  closely 
connected  with  each  other,  it  may  be  asked  which 
is  the  cause  of  the  other.  Does  attention  rouse 
interest,  or  does  interest  rouse  attention?  There 
can  be  no  denying  that  if  we  are  interested  in  a 
subject  we  attend  to  it :  it  is  important  for  the 
teacher  to  know  whether  the  converse  is  true  —that 
if  we  attend  to  a  subject  we  must  become  interested 
in  it.  Suppose  you  try  to  fix  your  attention  upon 
some  very  simple  and  in  itself  quite  uninteresting 
thing,  say  the  period  at  the  end  of  the  last  sentence. 
You  will  find  that  the  more  you  concentrate  your 
attention  on  that  punctuation  mark,  the  less 
interesting  does  the  mark  become  :  and  after  a 
little  time  you  will  find  yourself  quite  dazed  with 
your  efforts.  But  if  you  let  your  thoughts  wander 
round  the  point,  and  take  into  account  the  nature 
of  the  sentence,  the  laws  of  punctuation,  the  char- 
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acter  of  the  man  who  used  this  point,  and  other 
matters,  you  may  get  up  quite  a  fair  amount  of 
interest  in  the  full  stop. 

26.  There  can  be  no  interest  in  one  simple 
isolated  idea.  Only  by  being  brought  into  rela- 
tion to  other  ideas  can  it  capture  interest.  This 
is  what  the  psychologist  means  when  he  says : 
"We  cannot  attend  to  anything  that  does  not 
change."  Our  will  is  incapable  of  fixing  our 
attention  for  more  than  a  second  or  two  upon 
an  isolated  idea.  That  is,  pure  voluntary  atten- 
tion cannot  be  maintained  for  more  than  a  few 
seconds  at  a  time.  Consider  what  happens  in 
your  own  case  when  you  try  hard  to  read  a 
difficult  and,  for  you,  uninteresting  book.  You  find 
your  attention  wandering  every  few  minutes,  and 
have  to  recall  it  by  an  effort  of  the  will.  Your 
reading  is  made  up  of  a  long  series  of  alternations 
between  attention  and  inattention.  All  that  your 
voluntary  attention  can  effect  is  to  bring  the  mind 
back  to  the  point,  time  after  time  :  but  if  the  idea 
to  which  the  mind  is  thus  turned  do  not  interest 
the  mind,  and  thus  lead  to  spontaneous  attention, 
the  case  is  hopeless.  All  that  voluntary  attention 
can  do  is  to  give  ideas  a  chance  of  rousing 
spontaneous  attention.  In  reading  your  uninter- 
esting book  you  find  that  you  can  attend  for  a 
few  minutes,  but  voluntary  attention  is  not  kept  up 
all  that  time.  It  is  exercised  only  at  the  moments 
at  which  you  deliberately  recall  the  wandering 
thoughts.  The  few  minutes  of  perfunctory  atten- 
ion  are  the  result  of  a  feeble  spontaneous  attention 
roused  by  the  mere  presence  of  the  uninteresting 
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ideas.  They  seize  the  attention,  but  cannot  hold  it 
for  more  than  a  few  minutes.  It  is  for  the  teacher 
so  to  arrange  the  ideas  that  the  voluntary  attention 
of  his  pupils  shall  be  at  once  supported  and  super- 
seded by  spontaneous. 

27.  This  brings  us  to  the  problem,  than  which 
surely  none  is  more  important  for  the  teacher  : 
How  to  be  interesting. 

(a)  Some  say  that  the  only  way  to  interest  young 
people  is  to  keep  on  telling  them  new  things.  New 
things  are  always  interesting.  But,  object  others, 
if  you  talk  about  things  that  are  entirely  new,  the 
children  do  not  understand  and  soon  get  bored : 
talk  to  them  about  things  they  are  familiar  with, 
and  they  at  once  respond.  The  truth  lies  between 
the  two  extremes.  Not  the  entirely  new,  nor  the 
perfectly  familiar,  but  both  in  combination  are 
essential.  The  old  in  a  new  setting,  or  the  new 
in  an  old  setting  is  the  arrangement  that  ensures 
interest.  The  first  thing  the  teacher  has  to  do 
in  seeking  to  rouse  interest  in  a  new  idea  is  to 
Prepare  a  place  for  that  idea.  By  talking  to  the 
pupil,  or  by  showing  him  pictures,  we  must  call 
up  in  his  mind  all  the  ideas  he  has  previously 
acquired  that  are  likely  to  come  into  relationship 
with  the  new  ideas  we  wish  to  introduce.  Very 
often  the  teacher  must  introduce  ideas  into  the 
mind  of  the  pupil  not  so  much  for  their  immediate 
importance  as  for  the  use  to  be  made  of  them  at 
some  future  lesson.  There  is  no  greater  charm 
for  anyone  than  to  find  that  a  certain  fact  known 
in  one  connection,  suddenly  comes  to  be  of  use  in 
an  entirely  new  way.  To  maintain  interest,  each 
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new  lesson  should  be  impressed  upon  the  back- 
ground formed  by  all  that  has  gone  before. 

(b)  Not  only  must  a  place  be  prepared  for  the 
new  idea,  but,  if  possible,  the  need  for  it  should 
be  made  prominent.  Advertisers  understand  this 
principle.  Some  years  ago  the  whole  country  was 
flooded  with  large  placards  on  which  was  printed 
nothing  but  a  large  Oxford  frame  in  black.  A 
week  or  two  later  the  placards  were  replaced  by 
others  on  which  the  words  were  printed  within  the 
frame  :  "  Watch  this  frame."  In  due  course,  a 
third  placard  appeared,  containing  a  simple  ad- 
vertisement that  would,  under  other  circumstances, 
have  attracted  little  attention,  but  that,  thanks  to 
this  careful  preparation,  had  a  wonderful  effect. 
In  teaching,  however,  it  is  well  to  make  our 
devices  less  obvious.  The  more  unconsciously 
interest  is  developed,  the  healthier  the  process. 
The  farther  back  you  can  place  the  beginning 
of  the  preparation  the  better.  An  ingenious 
teacher  will  always  be  able  to  find  some  points 
of  connection  between  the  present  lesson  and  those 
which  have  gone  before.  If  out  of  the  old  lesson 
can  be  generated  a  problem  of  which  the  solution 
is  to  be  found  in  the  new  lesson,  the  conditions  of 
interest  have  been  completely  fulfilled.  In  dealing 
with  the  new  matter,  the  teacher  should  try  to 
introduce  occasionally  the  element  of  the  un- 
expected. If  the  pupil  suddenly  finds  that  a 
certain  line  that  his  teacher  has  been  following 
leads  to  a  conclusion  that  explains  some  previous 
difficulty,  he  not  only  experiences  the  momentary 
gratification  of  intellectual  achievement,  but  he 
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begins  to  appreciate  that  there  is  more  "sense" 
in  what  he  has  been  learning  than  he  had 
supposed.  He  learns  to  understand,  in  a  dim 
way  at  least,  the  unity  of  the  field  of  knowledge. 
This  is  what  makes  figures  of  speech  and  parallels 
of  all  kinds  so  interesting  to  children  and  adults 
alike. 

(c)  No  one  can  hope  to  be  interesting  who  is 
not  able  to  look  at  things  from  the  point  of  view 
of  the  person   to  whom    he   is    sneaking.      The 
difference    between  a    bore   and    an    interesting 
person   is   that  the   bore    speaks    of   everything 
from  his  own  point  of  view,  while  the  interesting 
person   looks  at   everything    from    the    point   of 
view  of  the  listener.     A  really  interesting  preacher 
may  be  said   to   occupy  at   the   same   time  the 
pulpit  and  the  pew.     He  speaks  from  the  pulpit, 
but  he  looks  at  his  subject  from  the  pew.     Inferior 
stories  owe  their  lack  of  interest  to  the  incapacity 
of  their  authors  to  change  places  with  other  people. 
All  the  persons  in  the  story  have  different  names, 
but  they  are  all  only  the  author  in  disguise.     He 
nominally  puts  himself  in  their  place,  no  doubt, 
but  he  remains  himself  all  the  time.     The  teacher 
must  try  to  look  at  the  world  through  the  eyes  of 
his  pupils,  if  he  wishes  to  know  what  interests 
them.     No  man   who  cannot  put  himself  meta- 
phorically   in    the    skin    of    another,    has    much 

e  of  directing  the  interest  of  that  other. 

(d)  One  of  the  definitions  of  interest,  you   will 
remember,  is   self-activity.     This  leads  us  to  the 
most  practical  direction  towards  being  interesting. 
We  must  secure  the  co-operation  of  the  pupil  in  all 
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that  -we  do.  Unless  the  pupil  does  his  share  of  the 
work,  nothing  can  really  interest  him.  The  teacher, 
particularly  the  conscientious  teacher,  is  strongly 
tempted  to  do  too  much  for  the  pupil.  It  must  be 
remembered  that  the  teacher's  business,  so  far 
from  being  to  save  the  pupil  trouble,  is  to  make 
him  take  trouble  of  a  particular  kind.  Thackeray 
tells  us  that  one  way  of  being  dull  is  to  say  all  that 
can  be  said  on  any  given  subject.  Your  interesting 
speaker  always  leaves  something  for  his  hearers  to 
do,  the  doing  of  which  secures  their  interest. 
There  is  in  Logic  a  form  known  as  the  Syllogism. 
Thte  consists  of  three  sentences,  the  first  two  called 
the  premises,  the  last  one  the  conclusion.  The 
favourite  example  in  the  books  is  : 

All  men  are  mortal.  1  Premises. 


Socrates  is  a  man. 

Therefore  Socrates  is  mortal.        Conclusion. 

If  you  think  for  a  moment  you  will  see  that  the 
conclusion  tells  us  nothing  new :  if  we  know  the 
premises  we  can  supply  the  conclusion  for  our- 
selves. Now  the  interesting  person  supplies  the 
premises,  but  he  leaves  his  hearers  to  draw  their 
own  conclusion.  That  is  their  share  of  the  work, 
a  share  that  they  enjoy.  But  your  dull  man  does 
not  spare  a  single  detail.  Nobody  nowadays  uses 
the  actual  form  of  the  syllogism  :  but  we  all  use 
premises  and  draw  conclusions.  The  teacher's 
work  consists  in  supplying  premises  :  it  is  for  the 
pupil  to  draw  the  conclusion.  With  young  or 
stupid  pupils  the  premises  must  be  given  together, 
and  the  conclusion  drawn  at  once.  But  with 
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experienced  men,  or  with  clever  children,  it  is  often 
a  good  plan  to  give  the  premises  at  quite  different 
parts  of  the  lesson  ;  or  even  to  give  one  premise  in 
one  lesson,  and  the  other  in  another,  and  then  ask 
for  the  conclusion  in  a  third.  For  clever  pupils, 
the  farther  apart  the  premises,  the  greater  the 
interest  in  finding  the  true  conclusion.  For 
example,  if  a  clever  child  who  has  just  read  the 
"  Pilgrim's  Progress  "  is  asked  what  sort  of  weather 
it  was  when  Christian  and  Hopeful  escaped  from 
Giant  Despair,  he  at  once  turns  with  interest  to 
the  account  of  the  escape,  but  finds  no  mention  of 
weather.  The  teacher  gives  the  hint  that  on  page 
so-and-so  the  explanation  will  be  found.  At  first 
the  pupil  may  be  unable  to  find  the  clue.  The 
teacher  tells  him  to  attend  to  any  mention  of 
weather  on  that  page.  The  pupil  finds  it  note- 
worthy that  Giant  Despair  "  sometimes,  in  sunshiny 
weather,  fell  into  fits,"  and  then  remembers  that 
the  Giant  had  a  fit  on  the  morning  of  the  escape. 
Were  I  to  add  here  "and  accordingly  the  pupil 
knows  that  the  sun  shone  on  the  morning  in 
question,"  I  should  be  breaking  my  own  rule,  for 
the  reader  has  already  supplied  this  conclusion  for 
himself. 

(e)  Every  one  who  wishes  to  interest  others, 
must  himself  be  interested.  The  point  of  the 
teacher's  interest  may  not  be  the  same  as  that  of 
the  pupil's.  But  he  must  be  really  interested  all 
the  same.  Further,  he  must  show  his  interest. 
It  is  a  well-known  fact  that  interest  is  infectious. 
Most  people  are  familiar  with  the  common  trick  of 
gathering  a  crowd  in  some  busy  thoroughfare  by 
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the  simple  expedient  of  standing  and  gazing  fixedly 
at  any  object  however  insignificant.  Amusing  to 
others,  this  trick  carries  a  practical  lesson  to  the 
teacher. 

28.  To  illustrate  the  application  of  these  re- 
marks on  interest,  let  us  assume  that  the  lesson 
is  on  the  dying  words  of  Our  Lord  :  "  Father, 
into  thy  hands  I  commend  my  spirit."  (Luke 
xxiii-46.)  Here  we  have  many  available  lines  of 
interest. 

(a)  The  minds  of  the  pupils  may  be  prepared  by 
reference  to  some  of  the  sayings  of  Jesus  during 
His  life,  and  by  a  contrast  between  His  circum- 
stances when  he  uttered  these  speeches,  and  when 
He  said  the  words  of  the  lesson.     We  have,  how- 
ever, a  special  line  of  interest  here.     Children  are 
particularly  fond  of  what  is  sometimes  called  the 
absolute  superlative.     The  highest  mountain  in  the 
world,  the  longest  river,  the  oldest  man,  the  richest 
country — all  these  have  a  peculiar  charm  for  the 
young.    Accordingly,  when  we  are  able  to  speak 
of  the  last  words  of  Jesus,  we  can  reckon  upon 
a  definite  interest  as  a  certainty. 

(b)  In  order  to  get  the  full  advantage  of  this 
last-mentioned  point,  we  ought  to  begin  by  asking 
which  were  the  very  last  words  Jesus  uttered  on 
the  cross.     The  answer  is  almost  certain  to  be  "  It 
is  finished."    The  cause  of  this  answer  is  obvious  : 
the  very  words  suggest   it.     The  consequence  is 
that  as  soon  as  the  children   find  that  they  are 
wrong  in  what  seemed  perfectly  plain,  they  feel 
a    great    desire    to    know   what    the    last  words 
really  were. 
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(c)  With  older  pupils  a  reference  to  Shake- 
speare's lines  in  Richard  II.  may  add  interest : 

"  They  say  the  tongues  of  dying  men 
Enforce  attention  "  ; 

or  again  : 
11  Where  words  are  scarce  they  are  seldom  spent  in  vain." 

But  with  young  pupils  the  same  ideas  can  be  used 
(though  the  words  are  not  quoted)  and  expanded 
in  order  to  show  why  we  pay  so  much  attention  to 
"last  words."  Added  interest  will  be  given  by 
referring  to  the  last  words  of  some  distinguished 
men,  and  by  contrasting  our  Lord's  death  with  the 
death  of  the  others.  Stress  should  be  laid  on  the 
fact  that  He  died  in  the  full  vigour  of  life,  and  knew 
exactly  what  He  was  saying.  He  was  no  worn-out 
old  man  whose  mind  might  wander. 

(cf)  A  different  kind  of  interest  may  be  excited 
by  giving  a  figurative  rendering  of  the  circum- 
stances. Jesus'  words  may  be  treated  as  His  "will," 
in  which  He  leaves  all  that  He  possesses  to  His 
Father.  There  is  obviously  great  scope  here  for 
the  skilful  teacher,  to  point  the  moral  of  Our  Lord's 
life  of  privation.  Not  only  had  He  no  where  to  lay 
His  head,  but  He  had  not  even  His  clothes  to 
bequeath  to  anyone.  Then  the  contrast  between 
the  enormous  worth  of  the  soul  and  the  pettiness 
of  mere  goods  in  comparison,  could  be  effectively 
worked  out.  The  interest  would  be  enhanced  by 
a  reference  to  old-fashioned  wills  in  which  it  was 
the  custom  to  begin  with  just  such  a  bequest  as 
Jesus  made.  The  beginning  of  the  will  of 
Shakespeare  might  be  read  to  the  class  : 
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"In  the  name  of  God,  Amen.  I,  William 
Shakespeare,  of  Stratford-upon-Avon,  in  the  county 
of  Warwick,  gent.,  in  perfect  health  and  memory, 
(God  be  praised),  do  make  and  ordain  this  my  last 
will  and  testament  in  manner  and  form  following  ; 
that  is  to  say  : 

First,  I  commend  my  soul  into  the  hands  of  God 
my  Creator,  hoping  and  assuredly  believing, 
through  the  only  [merits  of  Jesus  Christ  my  Saviour, 
to  be  made  partaker  of  life  everlasting,  and  my  body 
to  the  earth  whereof  it  is  made,"  and  so  forth. 

As  an  appeal  to  the  interest  of  contrast,  reference 
could  be  made  to  the  words  of  Henry  II.  of 
England,  in  which  the  wicked  old  king  willed 
away  his  soul  from  God,  in  order  to  be  avenged 
upon  Him. 

29.  To  arouse  and  sustain  interest  is  of  such 
vital  moment  in  teaching  that  scarcely  any  atten- 
tion has  been  given  by  writers  to  the  almost  equally 
important  subject  of  satisfying  or  allaying  interest. 
It  is  perhaps  impossible  to  have  too  much  interest 
in  a  lesson,  but  it  is  quite  common  to  have  that 
interest  badly  distributed.  In  the  course  of  teach 
ing  there  is  frequently  a  struggle  of  interests,  and 
if  the  teacher  desires  to  guide  the  pupil's  interest 
in  one  direction,  he  must  study  the  clash  of 
interests  in  order  the  more  effectively  to  favour  the 
one  that  he  desires  to  prevail.  He  must  learn  the 
art  of  killing  interest,  as  well  as  the  art  of  rousing 
interest.  Now  the  best  way  of  killing  interest  is 
not  by  opposing  it,  but  by  gratifying  it  So  soon 
as  an  interest  has  been  satisfied,  it  dies  a  natural 
death. 
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The  teacher  must  carefully  consider  beforehand 
which  interests  he  should  arouse  in  the  course  of  a 
lesson,  and  generally  speaking  he  ought  to  arouse 
as  few  interests  as  possible.  In  all  cases,  he  must 
try  to  avoid  rousing  any  interest  that  is  likely  to  be 
more  powerful  than  the  main  line  of  interest  that 
runs  through  the  lesson.  In  spite  of  all  his 
endeavours,  however,  the  teacher  will  often  find 
that  he  has  called  up  powerful  interests  that 
compete  with  the  interest  he  has  mainly  in  view  : 
and  in  any  case  even  the  subsidiary  interests  he 
arouses  must  be  dealt  with  as  they  arise,  or  they 
will  form  a  powerfully  distracting  force.  Side 
issues  must  be  treated  in  such  a  way  as  to  satisfy 
all  the  interest  they  excite  (for  an  illustration  see 
section  73),  while  the  main  subject  of  the  lesson 
is  managed  so  as  to  maintain  the  interest  to  the 
end. 

30.  Interest  is  rhythmic  in  its  progress ;  its 
course  might  be  represented  by  a  rising  and 
falling  line,  the  rises  standing  for  the  waxing, 
the  falls  for  the  waning  interest.  The  line  repre- 
senting the  interest  movements  of  a  lesson  as  a 
whole  may  rise  or  fall  gradually,  while  the  waviness 
of  the  line  would  represent  the  frise  and  fall  of 
interest  in  the  different  points.  The  question  here 
comes  up :  Should  the  interest  curve  be  high  or 
low  at  the  end  of  a  lesson  ?  At  first  sight  it  would 
seem  that  the  progress  in  a  lesson  should  be 
marked  by  a  gradual  increase  of  interest,  and  that 
the  end  should  be  the  highest  point  of  interest. 
But  it  must  be  remembered  that  the  lesson  has  to 
be  considered  from  two  points  of  view :  (a)  it  is  a 
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unit  so  far  complete  in  itself,  (b)  it  is  a  unit  in  a 
more  complex  whole  which  includes  all  the  course 
of  study  for  the  session.  It  has  therefore  two 
functions  to  perform.  As  an  independent  unit  it 
must  satisfy  the  interest  it  has  aroused  :  for  this  is 
only  another  way  of  saying  that  it  must  be  com- 
plete in  itself.  As  a  part  of  a  wider  whole,  as 
one  in  a  series,  it  ought  to  finish  with  sufficient 
unexhausted  interest  to  carry  the  pupil  over  to 
the  next  lesson.  The  two  requirements  are  not 
incompatible.  In  serial  stories  of  a  sensational 
kind  the  writer  contrives  to  end  each  part  at  the 
very  crest  of  a  wave  of  interest :  but  in  this  case 
the  part  of  the  story  is  not  a  whole  in  itself ;  it  is  a 
mere  bit  cut  off  so  as  to  end  in  this  alluring  way. 
In  a  really  good  story  we  are  led  on  by  the 
accumulated  interest  of  the  whole.  In  this  case 
we  can  stop  easily  at  the  end  of  an  ordinary 
chapter,  without  fear  of  losing  interest  in  the  story 
as  a  whole.  And  yet  the  chapter  (being  found  in 
a  well-written  book)  has  aroused  an  interest  of  its 
own,  and  has  satisfied  that  interest ;  otherwise  it  is 
not  a  whole,  complete  in  itself  so  far  as  it  goes,  as 
every  chapter  should  be.  While  the  chapter- 
interest  dies  with  each  chapter,  the  story-interest 
goes  on  increasing  from  chapter  to  chapter.  So  in 
teaching :  The  lesson-interest  should  run  down  at 
the  end  of  each  lesson,  but  the  interest  of  the 
course  as  a  whole  should  rise  from  lesson  to 
lesson. 
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CHAPTER  IV. 
CLASS  MANAGEMENT. 

31.  As  a  rule,  the  Sunday  School  teacher  has 
nothing  to  do  with  the  arrangement  of  the  school 
furniture,  or  the  classification  of  the  pupils.  These 
matters  fall  within  the  responsibility  of  the  Super- 
intendent. As  in  certain  school  problems  some 
facts  are  said  to  be  "given,"  while  others  have  to 
be  found,  so  the  teacher's  case  may  be  stated  : 
Given  the  class  and  the  place  for  the  class,  the 
problem  is  how  to  make  the  best  of  both. 

Probably  the  best  arrangement  of  a  class  for 
Sunday  School  purposes  is  the  hollow  square. 
For  this,  three  short  forms  are  required  :  these  are 
arranged  so  as  to  make  three  sides  of  a  square ; 
the  teacher's  chair  occupying  the  middle  of  the 
place  where  the  fourth  side  should  be.  Trouble- 
some motor  pupils  should  be  placed  to  the  teacher's 
right  and  left,  at  the  ends  of  the  seats  next  the 
teacher.  Not 'only  are  these  pupils  thus  brought 
near  the  teacher,  but  each  of  them  has  only  one 
close  neighbour,  and  thus  has  his  opportunity  of 
causing  disturbance  greatly  lessened.  The  best 
place  for  a  reserved,  sly,  tricky  pupil  is  in  the 
middle  of  the  seat  in  front  of  the  teacher  who  is 
thus  in  the  best  position  for  observing.  There  is 
nothing  so  paralysing  to  the  energies  of  the 
mischievous  still  child  as  the  unsympathetic  but 
vigilant  eye  of  the  teacher.  The  hand  may  be 
needed  occasionally  to  repress  gently  the  exuber- 
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ance  of  the  motor  children  to  the  right  and  left, 
but  the  eye  is  what  is  required  for  the  deeper  plans 
of  the  self-contained  trickster. 

If  for  any  reason  it  is  found  impossible  to  have  a 
hollow  square,  and  the  pupils  must  be  arranged 
along  one  long  form,  or  in  two  short  forms,  the  one 
behind  the  other,  the  ends  should  still  be  reserved 
for  the  motors,  and  the  centre  for  the  deep  schemer. 
If  there  are  two  rows,  the  gentler  pupils  will  of 
course  get  the  back  seat.  It  is  of  the  utmost  im- 
portance that  the  whole  of  the  persons  of  suspected 
pupils  should  be  within  the  teacher's  field  of  vision. 
To  see  both  ends  of  the  front  form,  it  is  necessary 
that  the  teacher  should  sit  at  some  little  distance 
from  his  pupils.  The  exact  spot  for  his  chair  is 
said  to  be  at  the  apex  of  an  equilateral  triangle 
whose  base  is  the  front  form.  To  find  this  spot, 
get  two  other  forms  the  same  size  as  the  front  one, 
and  make  the  three  into  a  triangle.  Where  the 
two  extra  forms  meet,  is  the  place  for  the  teacher's 
chair.  Often  there  is  not  enough  space  to  allow  of 
the  teacher  sitting  so  far  back,  and  in  any  case 
there  is  usually  a  difficulty,  because  at  that  distance 
the  teacher  must  speak  more  loudly  than  is  con- 
sistent with  the  comfort  of  neighbouring  classes. 
If  the  class  has  a  room  of  its  own,  this  distance  is 
a  great  advantage,  but  K  .here  are  several  classes 
in  the  same  room,  the  matter  must  be  compromised 
by  sitting  nearer  the  class  and  making  up  for  the 
disadvantage  of  position  by  increased  vigilance. 
With  regard  to  the  loudness  of  the  teacher's  speech 
there  must  be  no  confusion  between  loudness  and 
clearness.  A  man  may  often  make  himself  quite 
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distinctly  heard  by  those  whom  he  wishes  to  ad- 
dress, without  speaking  in  anything  like  a  loud 
voice.  The  teacher  must  do  his  best  to  discover 
how  quietly  he  may  speak  without  causing  his 
pupils  to  strain  in  order  to  hear.  Anything  beyond 
this  pitch  is  wasted  effort  which  profits  his  class 
nothing,  while  it  greatly  interferes  with  the  work 
of  the  others. 

32.  If  the  teacher  is  able  to  arouse  interest  and 
maintain  attention,  the  question  of  what  is  called 
discipline,  or  the  keeping  of  order,  need  not  arise. 
Yet  there  are  some  things  that  may  be  helpfully 
said  on  the  matter  at  this  point. 

There  are  great  differences  among  teachers  in 
the  power  of  maintaining  order.  Some  can  com- 
mand obedience  by  their  very  presence  and  manner, 
without  any  apparent  effort ;  others  again  appear 
to  be  constitutionally  incapable  of  exercising  author- 
ity, no  matter  how  earnestly  they  try.  These  re- 
present the  extreme  types,  and  teachers  who  belong 
clearly  to  either  of  them  need  not  trouble  about 
what  is  said  here  regarding  discipline.  The  first 
class  do  not  require  hints  :  the  second  class  cannot 
profit  by  them.  A  constitutional  lack  of  the  power 
to  command— if  that  lack  is  complete — should  ex- 
onerate any  person  from  attempting  Sunday  School 
work.  But  this  total  lack  is  very  rare.  Most 
teachers  with  a  little  guidance,  a  little  tenacity  of 
purpose,  and  a  few  weeks'  experience,  can  acquire 
quite  a  serviceable  command  over  an  ordinary 
class.  The  hints  that  follow  are  meant  to  guide 
the  average  beginner. 

(a)  The  first  hint  is  :  keep  the  pupils  busy.  We 
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are  all  familiar  with  Watts'  remarks  about  the  con- 
nection between  Satan  and  idle  hands,  but  teachers 
ought  not  only  to  know  the  lines,  but  to  realise  all 
that  is  implied  in  them.  What  has  been  said 
about  interest  is  applicable  here.  In  order  to  be 
interested  the  pupil  must  share  in  the  work  that  is 
going  on.  The  teacher  who  does  all  the  prepara- 
tion, all  the  thinking,  and  all  the  speaking,  is  in  a 
fair  way  to  ruin  the  discipline  of  even  a  good  and 
well-disposed  class. 

(6)  Second  hint  :  Have  all  your  work  arranged 
for  the  whole  hour  that  you  are  responsible  for  the 
class.  For  what  has  been  said  above  about  making 
the  pupils  work,  in  no  way  argues  in  favour  of  the 
teacher  being  idle.  He  must  work  hard  before 
the  lesson,  in  order  that  they  may  work  hard 
during  the  lesson.  There  is  nothing  so  fatal  to 
the  comfort  of  an  indolent  or  mischievous  boy,  as 
the  methodical  and  persistent  carrying  out  of  a 
carefully  prepared  plan  of  a  lesson-period.  His 
chance  always  occurs  at  the  odd  moments  when, 
in  passing  from  one  thing  to  another,  the  class 
has  for  the  time  nothing  to  do.  But  in  a  well- 
planned  hour  there  are  no  such  moments.  Each 
item  rises  naturally  out  of  the  item  before  it,  and 
necessarily  leads  to  the  item  following  it,  and  if 
sometimes  one  part  of  a  lesson  occupies  a  little 
longer  than  it  was  meant  to  do,  the  explanation  is 
always  to  be  found  in  the  interest  excited  by  that 
part,  and  interest  is  fatal  to  misrule. 

(c]  Expect  to  be  obeyed,  is  the  third  hint.  Do 
all  your  consideration  beforehand  about  how  you 
intend  to  govern  your  class.  Make  up  your  mind 
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clearly  about  what  you  have  a  right  to  expect.  Be 
moderate  in  your  demands,  but  insist  upon  having 
them  complied  with.  Issue  as  few  commands  as 
possible,  but  see  that  they  are  obeyed.  Let  there 
be  no  indecision  in  your  voice  or  bearing,  and  you 
will  be  surprised  to  see  how  naturally  your  pupils 
respond.  This  leads  easily  to  the  fourth  hint : 

(tf)  Speak  clearly.  It  is  astonishing  how  little 
attention  is  paid  to  this  all-important  condition  of 
good  teaching.  A  mumbling,  hesitating  delivery, 
is  a  direct  invitation  to  restlessness  and  inattention. 
Speak  as  if  you  mean  what  you  say,  and  insist  on 
your  pupils  doing  the  same.  A  mumbled  answer 
is  as  bad  for  discipline  as  a  mumbled  question.  You 
must  remember  that  you  are  dealing  with  a  class, 
and  not  with  a  series  of  individuals  to  be  treated  one 
by  one.  While  working  with  each  pupil  separately, 
you  are  teaching  the  whole  class  through  the  in- 
dividual pupils. 

(e)  The  next  hint  reads  as  if  it  contradicted  what 
we  have  just  said  :  Study  your  pupils  individually 
and  deal  with  each  according  /o  his  character. 
But  there  is  no  real  contradiction.  We  study  the 
individual  in  order  the  better  to  use  him  as  a  means 
of  teaching  the  whole  class.  As  the  result  of  our 
study,  for  example,  we  shall  find  that  motor  children 
have  frequently  to  be  held  back,  while  sensory 
children  have  to  be  pushed  forward.  One  pupil 
responds  more  readily  to  praise  (this  is  the 
commoner  case)  another  to  reproof.  One  has 
intellectual  interests,  another  emotional,  while  a 
third  seems  to  have  no  interests  of  an  indoor 
nature  at  all  The  teacher  must  approach  each  on 
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the  side  of  his  greater  interest.  Yet  this  must  not 
degenerate  into  breaking  up  a  class  into  atoms  : 
the  teacher  must  never  forget  that  he  is  the  teacher 
of  a  class,  and  not  of  eight  or  ten  individual  boys. 
They  are  all  studying  the  same  subject,  but  each 
must  be  led  to  it  in  the  way  that  appeals  most  to 
his  personal  character.  Fortunately,  the  subjects 
of  the  Sunday  School  are  of  the  widest  range,  and 
enlist  all  manner  of  interests.  Each  lesson  may 
be  approached  from  a  hundred  different  points,  and 
after  all  there  are  comparatively  few  pupils  in  the 
class,  so  it  is  always  possible  to  provide  something 
interesting  for  each.  In  his  preparation,  the  teacher 
must  consider  how  each  point  will  strike  so-and-so  : 
he  ought,  in  fact,  to  keep  a  sort  of  picture  of  the 
class  before  him  as  he  works  out  his  lesson  at 
home.  As  a  rule  there  are  not  more  than  one  or 
two  in  a  class  that  require  to  be  specially  considered 
in  respect  of  discipline.  Very  often,  indeed,  there 
is  only  one  dangerous  spirit  in  a  class,  and  if  he  is 
interested  (or  they,  if  he  happens  to  have  allies)  the 
battle  is  won,  for  the  gentler  spirits  are  not  only 
more  easily  interested,  but  the  example  of  the 
interest  of  the  unruly  spirits  is  an  additional  incen- 
tive to  attention. 

(/)  The  sixth  hint  is  a  negative  one :  Do  not 
wheedle  or  pander.  The  young  teacher  may  think 
that  by  coming  down  to  the  level  of  the  class,  and 
by  using  some  of  the  silly  slang  to  which  they  are 
accustomed,  he  will  win  their  favour.  As  a  matter 
of  fact  the  pupils  soon  see  through  this  device, 
conclude  that  the  teacher  is  afraid  of  them,  and 
act  accordingly.  Avoid  the  "  you  fellows  "  style  of 
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address.  Nor  is  it  much  better  to  make  a  bargain 
with  the  class,  that  if  they  behave  for  a  certain 
number  of  minutes  they  will  be  rewarded  by  a 
story.  Stones  are  first-rate  things  in  Sunday 
School,  but  they  ought  to  be  used  as  a  means  of 
teaching,  not  as  lollipops.  Do  not  think  that  all 
this  is  in  favour  of  severity  and  that  ridiculous 
attitude  known  as  standing  on  one's  dignity.  The 
best  discipline  is  that  which  is  not  felt  to  be  dis- 
cipline at  all.  So  far  from  there  being  any  struggle 
for  the  mastery,  the  question  of  who  is  to  be 
master  should  not  be  even  considered.  Many 
young  teachers  have  yet  to  learn  the  great  virtue 
of  taking  things  for  granted.  Assume  that  you  are 
master,  and  that  no  one  even  dreams  of  disputing 
your  claim,  and  you  have  gone  far  to  secure  the 
realisation  of  your  assumption. 

(gf)  Finally,  if  you  are  of  a  quick  temper,  you 
may  find  it  a  good  plan  to  go  to  school  each  day 
with  your  mind  prepared  for  something  disagree- 
able. This  was  the  advice  given  by  a  wise  old 
teacher,  who,  however,  was  too  wise  not  to  warn 
his  young  friends  against  thinking  that  he  meant 
them  to  go  to  school  ready  to  find  fault.  His  idea 
was  that  the  teacher  should  be  strung  up  to  that 
pitch  of  preparedness  that  enables  one  to  meet  any 
emergency.  As  the  wise  pedestrian  in  a  jostling 
crowd  braces  his  shoulders  for  defence,  not 
defiance,  so  should  the  young  teacher  brace  his 
temper  for  the  possible  temptations  of  the  class 
hour. 
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CHAPTER  V. 
THE  TEACHER'S  USE  OF  LANGUAGE. 

33.  The  teacher's  first  problem  is  to  establish 
communication  with  the  pupil.     Too  often   it   is 
taken  for  granted  that  by  the  time  the  child  has 
reached  school  age,  this  communication  has  been 
already  established.     It  is  true  that  the  gulf  be- 
tween the  teacher's  consciousness  and  the  pupil's 
has  been  bridged  over  by  the  use  of  words,  but  it 
is  not  often  realised  how  shaky  the  bridge  is,  and 
how  seldom  ideas  cross  it  in  safety. 

34.  New  and  difficult  words  are  recognised  as 
stumbling-blocks,   and  are    usually  carefully  ex- 
plained.    But  the  real  difficulty  of  communication 
arises  not  so  much  from  hard  words  as  from  every- 
day, commonplace  words  that  children  are  supposed 
to  know  perfectly.    In  the  Shorter  Catechism  the 
offices  that  our  Lord  executes  as  our  Redeemer 
are  described  as  those  of  prophet,  priest  and  king. 
In  dealing  with  these,  many  teachers  would  agree 
with  one  who  began  his  explanation  thus  :  "  You 
all  know  what  a  king  is,  so  I  needn't  trouble  you 
with  that,  but  priest  is  harder  to  understand,  while 
the  big  word  prophet  is  the  hardest  of  all."    As  a 
matter  of  experience,  a  set  of  careful  examinations 
of  children  of  various  ages  brought  out  the  fact 
that  of  the  three  words,  king  was  the  most  trouble- 
some and  prophet  the  easiest.   This  comes  about  be- 
cause children  have  no  ideas  about  prophet  except 
those    they  learned    in    connection  with    sacred 
things.     About  king,  on  the  contrary,  they  have 
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all  sorts  of  popular  notions  from  the  rubicund, 
jolly  monarch  of  the  fairy  tale,  up  to  the  latest 
picture  of  the  reigning  sovereign.  The  experi- 
ments in  dealing  with  these  words  were  made  in 
a  Scotch  town,  in  which  there  was  a  large  Irish 
element  divided  pretty  equally  between  Orange- 
men and  Roman  Catholics.  The  consequence  was 
that  the  children  examined — being  Protestants,  and 
therefore  influenced  by  Orange  prejudice — re- 
garded the  word  priest  as  a  term  of  reproach, 
and  clearly  showed  that  they  resented  the  applica- 
tion of  this  word. to  Jesus.  Indeed,  in  the  case  of 
young  children,  we  have  here  an  excellent  example 
of  the  arrest  of  contrary  ideas.  Many  of  them  found 
It  impossible  to  think  of  our  Lord  as  at  once 
prophet,  priest  and  king.  As  king  He  was  pictured 
as  a  grand  man  with  a  crimson  cloak  and  a  gold 
crown  ;  as  priest  He  appeared  as  an  emaciated, 
pale-faced  man  with  a  long  black  coat  and  a 
soft  hat ;  as  prophet  He  rose  before  their  minds 
as  an  aged  man  with  a  long  staff,  a  loose  gown 
and  an  uncovered  head  Naturally  these  pictures 
could  not  be  fused,  nor  could  they  be  placed  side 
by  side  so  as  to  form  a  complex,  since  there  is  but 
one  Redeemer.  They  were  contrary  ideas,  and 
therefore  arrested  each  other.  Thought  became 
impossible.  What  the  teacher  must  do  under 
such  circumstances  is  to  separate  in  each  case 
that  quality  that  is  essential  to  his  purpose,  and 
show  that  this  quality  is  not  inconsistent  with  the 
other  qualities  similarly  separated. 

35.  This  introduces  a  point  of  the  utmost  im- 
portance to  all  teachers.      There  are  two  kindi 
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of  meanings  to  words.  First,  there  are  all  the 
qualities  suggested  by  the  word  ;  secondly,  there 
are  the  things  to  which  the  word  may  be  applied. 
The  word  dog  calls  up  the  qualities  that  belong 
to  every  dog  :  these  are  four-leggedness,  hairiness, 
tailedness,  two-eyedness,  snoutedness,  and  all  the 
other  qualities.  This  is  called  the  connotation  of 
the  word.  But  dog  also  means  all  the  different 
kinds  of  dogs  —  retriever,  St  Bernard,  fox-terrier, 
Newfoundland,  deer-hound,  poodle,  and  the  rest. 
This  is  the  denotation  of  the  word.  In  teaching 
there  is  very  often  confusion  between  connotation 
and  denotation.  Not  unfrequently  the  teacher  asks 
a  question  in  connotation,  and  gets  an  answer  in 
denotation.  He  asks,  for  example :  "  What  is  a 
prophet?"  and  gets  the  reply:  "Elijah."  It  is 
true  that  Elijah  is  a  prophet,  but  it  is  clear  that 
this  is  not  what  the  teacher  wants. 

Before  the  pupil  can  give  even  this  answer  he 
must  know  something  about  what  a  prophet  is. 
He  knows  at  least  that  "prophet"  is  a  title  that 
is  given  to  Elijah.  This  may  be  all  he  knows : 
this  may  be  in  fact  the  only  connotation  the  pupil 
can  supply  to  the  word  prophet.  But,  OB  the  other 
hand,  the  word  may  call  up  a  great  many  qualities 
that  do  not  really  belong  to  its  meaning.  The 
following  are  the  qualities  that  made  up  the 
connotation  of  prophet  in  the  case  of  a  class 
of  seven  boys :  old,  bald,  good,  grey,  could  tell 
what  was  going  to  happen,  could  work  miracles, 
could  do  without  food,  carried  a  staff,  lived  with 
a  widow,  could  not  tell  lies  when  he  tried,  lived 
in  deserts,  barefeet,  old  clothes,  doesn't  live  now. 
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There  is  no  difficulty  in  deciding  that  there  is 
something  wrong  with  this  connotation,  but  it  is 
none  the  less  true  connotation  for  that.  In  fact, 
there  are  two  kinds  of  connotation  :  not  a  true 
and  a  false  as  you  might  imagine,  but  a  universal 
and  a  particular.  If  you  look  up  prophet  in  the 
dictionary  you  will  find  something  like  this  : 
"One  who  prophesies  or  foretells  events,  a  pre- 
dicter,  a  foreteller :  one  inspired  or  instructed 
by  God  to  speak  in  His  name,  or  announce  future 
events."  Besides  this,  you  may  be  told  that  ii 
sometimes  means  an  interpreter  or  a  spokesman. 
This  is  the  universal  connotation,  that  is,  the 
connotation  that  men  have  agreed  the  word  is  to 
have.  When  the  word  prophet  is  used  we  are 
entitled  to  attach  to  it  all  or  any  of  these  meanings 
but  no  others.  Of  course  the  prophet  must  be 
of  a  certain  age,  height,  weight,  character,  nation- 
ality, and  so  forth,  but  these  particulars  are  not 
conveyed  to  us  as  part  of  the  connotation. 

Still  nearly  everyone  gives  his  own  additions 
to  the  connotation  of  a  word,  and  this  private 
connotation  which  people  attach  to  a  word  may 
be  called  particular  connotation.  A  child  who 
saw  a  thief  being  taken  off  to  prison  adopted  the 
view  for  long  afterwards  that  a  thief  is  a  man 
who  steals,  and  goes  to  prison,  wears  moleskin 
and  a  red  comforter,  and  has  a  purple  mark  on 
his  face.  This  was  that  child's  particular  con- 
notation. A  large  part  of  a  teacher's  work 
consists  in  seeing  that  the  particular  connotation 
does  not  interfere  with  the  working  of  his  pupils' 
thoughts.  Thus  in  the  case  of  the  three  officei 
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of  the  Redeemer  it  is  the  particular  connotation 
that  causes  all  the  trouble.  If  we  remove  all  this 
particular  connotation,  and  confine  ourselves 
to  the  universal  connotation,  we  shall  find  that 
it  is  quite  possible  for  Christ  to  be  at  once  prophet, 
priest,  and  king  since  He  exercises  the  functions 
of  all  three. 

36.  In  speaking  to  young  people  we  must  be 
always  on  the  lookout  for  this  particular  connota- 
tion. An  important  part  of  the  teacher's  work  lies 
in  talking  to  his  class  and  questioning  his  pupils 
so  as  to  bring  out  any  misunderstandings  due  to 
this  dragging  in  of  private  elements  of  connotation. 
It  is  a  mistake,  however,  to  seek  to  explain  every 
difficult  word  as  you  use  it.  This  leads  to  a  sort 
of  running  translation,  which  cannot  fail  to  be 
irksome  and  confusing.  The  following  specimen 
is  from  memory,  but  the  essential  accuracy  of 
the  report  is  guaranteed.  It  formed  part  of  a 
Sunday  School  Superintendent's  Review  of  a 
quarter's  work. 

"  When  Joseph's  brethren  saw  him  approaching 
— that  is  coming,  you  know — they  consulted  among 
themselves — that  is,  took  counsel  among  them- 
selves, or  discussed  the  matter  among  themselves, 
tried  to  make  up  their  minds  what  to  do.  So 
they  resolved — determined,  you  know,  made  up 
their  minds — to  kill  him.  But  Reuben  wanted  to 
save  him,  so  he  suggested — hinted,  said,  you  know, 
oh  yes,  advised  them  to  put  him  into  a  pit,  and  he 
would  get  him  out  privately — secretly,  quietly,  with- 
out letting  the  others  know,  and  bring  him  safe  to 
his  father.  So  they  did  this,  and  soon  a  caravan-- 
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that  is  a  troop  with  horses  and  camels  and  asses 
and  merchandise — that  is  goods,  you  know,  like 
oil  and  spices — what  your  mother  puts  into  cakes 
and  puddings,  you  know — this  caravan  of  Ishmael- 
ites — just  what  we  call  Arabs'  now,  they  were 
descended,  that  is,  sprung  from— I  mean  Ishmael 
was  their  grandfather,  or  at  anyrate  their  forefather 
— Abraham's  son,  you  remember,  that  was  sent 
into  the  Wilderness." 

The  ending  of  this  is  a  perfect  quagmire.  The 
original  story  is  buried  beneath  a  series  of 
cumbrous  explanations.  Note  in  the  sentence 
about  the  caravan  that  each  new  explanation 
demands  another  explanation.  In  his  eagerness 
to  leave  nothing  unexplained  the  teacher  embarked 
on  an  explanatory  voyage  which  could  never  be 
accomplished. 

37.  It  is  a  mistake  to  make  the  word  the  unit 
of  thought.  As  a  matter  of  fact  children  are  much 
less  puzzled  with  words  they  do  not  understand 
than  by  peculiar  turns  of  sentences.  An  un- 
known word  now  and  then  does  no  great  harm. 
"  Do  not  be  afraid,"  says  Richter  in  his  "  Levana," 
"  of  not  being  understood  even  for  whole  sentences. 
Your  look  and  your  accent,  and  the  instinct  that 
divines  before  understanding,  illumines  the  half 
and  these  and  time  together  the  other  half ;  also  re- 
member that  they  understand  your  language  before 
they  can  learn  to  speak  it,  just  as  we  do  in  the  case 
of  Greek,  or  any  other  foreign  language."  Our 
working  rule  should  be  to  use  as  simple  language 
as  we  can  without  straining,  that  is  without 
unnaturalness,  and  to  explain  no  words  except 
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those  representing  ideas  that  really  form  part  of 
the  actual  lesson.  Thus  in  dealing  with  the 
Tenth  Commandment  we  should  carefully  explain 
the  meaning  of  covet  and  neighbour  (and  even 
envy,  though  that  word  does  not  occur  in  the 
text  at  all),  because  each  of  these  may  be  mis- 
understood. But  we  do  not  require  to  explain 
the  exact  meaning  of  ox>  or  asst  or  manservant. 
This  brings  up  an  important  distinction — between 
a  word  not  understood,  and  a  word  misunderstood. 
If  the  pupil  does  not  understand  an  expression, 
no  great  harm  is  done.  It  is  only  a  matter  of 
postponing  a  bit  of  knowledge.  But  if  a  wrong 
meaning  is  conveyed  harm  has  been  done.  It  is 
of  comparatively  small  moment  that  a  pupil  does 
not  understand  his  master's  phrase  "on  an. 
average,"  but  if  he  infers  that  an  average  is  "  a  thing 
for  hens  to  lay  eggs  on "  because  his  master  has 
told  him  that  "  a  hen  lays  on  an  average  so  many 
eggs  a  year,"  there  is  room  for  improvement. 

38.  The  order  of  words  is  of  the  first  importance 
In  dealing  with  children.  In  all  cases  use  direct 
constructions,  and  every-day  idioms.  Children  go 
straight  ahead  in  their  thinking.  All  inversions 
should  be  avoided.  Directness  is  the  essential 
quality  in  speaking  to  children. 

Whately  points  out  in  his  "Logic  "  the  mistaken 
notion  arising  from  the  ambiguity  of  the  word 
"  plain."  Young  ministers,  he  says,  when  advised 
to  use  plain  language,  sometimes  understand  this 
to  mean  that  they  are  to  use  unadorned  language 
when  addressing  unlettered  people.  On  the  con- 
trary, illiterate  people  and  quite  young  children 
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frequently  use  highly  figurative  language.  Indeed, 
the  slang  of  our  slums  is  nothing  more  than  an 
elaborate  system  of  hyperboles,  metaphors,  and 
similes,  aided  by  metonymy.  It  is  the  same  with 
children's  games.  We  can  be  as  figurative  as  we 
please  in  dealing  with  the  young,  but  our  figures 
must  be  direct ;  not  far-fetched,  but  bold  and  un- 
mistakable :  above  all,  they  must  deal  with  ideas 
that  are  familiar  to  the  children. 

39.  There  is  one  point  of  importance  to  Sunday 
School  teachers  from  its  relation  to  the  subjects 
they  deal  with.  The  language  of  the  Bible  is  very 
different  from  the  language  of  everyday  life. 
Some  of  the  words  have  quite  changed  their  mean- 
ing since  the  English  Bible  was  made — coast, 
carriage,  by  and  by  for  example.  But  certain  other 
•  words  while  unchanged  in  ordinary  meaning,  have 
acquired  a  peculiar  power  from  being  used  in  certain 
very  sacred  connections.  These  words  have  be- 
come "polarised  "  as  Oliver  Wendell  Holmes  puts  it. 
Now  in  dealing  with  the  words  of  the  Bible,  the 
teacher  must  do  his  best  to  make  their  meaning 
clear,  without  detracting  from  their  sacred  associa- 
tions. Some  of  the  words  must  be  "  depolarised," 
that  is,  freed  from  their  sacred  associations  and 
treated  as  ordinary  words  in  order  that  the  pupil 
may  get  at  the  real  meaning  of  the  passage.  There 
is  nothing  sacred  in  the  words  themselves.  It  is 
remarkable  how  even  intelligent  people  go  wrong 
here.  It  was  a  teacher  of  some  distinction  who 
asked  for  an  example  of  far  used  as  an  adjective, 
and  rejected  Scott's 

"By  far  Lochard  or  Aberfoyle, 
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and  insisted  upon  having  "a  much  higher  authority." 
When  the  Biblical  "into  a  far  country"  was  given  he 
was  satisfied.  If  such  misconception  of  the  value  of 
words  is  to  be  found  among  classical  honoursmen, 
it  is  clear  that  there  is  need  to  reduce  Biblical 
language  to  the  language  of  everyday  life,  in  order 
to  make  sure  that  the  pupils  get  the  true  sense  of 
the  passages  studied.  Yet  after  the  explanation 
has  been  given  in  modern  wording,  and  the  inner 
meaning  of  the  passage  made  clear,  we  must  not 
rest  content.  We  must  make  our  pupils  not  only 
know  about  their  Bibles,  but  know  the  Bible  itself ; 
we  must  make  them  go  back  to  the  sacred  pages 
and  find  the  real  lesson  in  the  very  words  of  the 
Book.  Scientific  teaching,  and  Bibles  specially 
prepared  for  children,  are  apt  to  make  us  forget 
the  dignity  and  beauty  of  the  Word  itself.  A  well- 
taught  lesson  will  always  end  where  it  began — 
within  the  boards  of  the  Bible  itself. 


CHAPTER  VI. 
METHOD  IN  TEACHING. 

40.  The  purpose  of  instruction  is  to  supply  the 
pupil  with  knowledge  that  shall  have  a  practical 
bearing  upon  his  character.  But  knowledge  cannot 
exercise  this  influence  unless  its  elements  are 
arranged  in  such  a  way  as  to  fit  into  each  other. 
A  great  mass  of  unconnected  facts  is  of  little  value. 
What  is  important  for  us  is  not  the  number  of 
facts  we  can  cpllect,  but  the  number  of  facts  we 
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can  use  because  we  have  discovered  the  relation 
in  which  they  stand  to  each  other.  It  is  found  in 
ordinary  experience  that  there  is  a  certain  uni- 
formity in  the  relations  existing  among  facts,  and 
this  uniformity  is  often  expressed  in  what  is  called 
a  rule  or  law.  Every  time  that  we  make  a 
statement  that  applies  to  more  than  one  particular 
case,  we  are  really  using  a  law.  If  we  say  "this 
drunkard  is  poor,"  we  make  a  particular  statement 
about  one  man.  If  we  say  "drunkards  are  poor," 
we  make  what  is  called  a  general  statement.  It 
applies  to  drunkards  in  general,  and  implies  that 
there  is  a  usual  connection  between  drunkenness 
and  poverty.  A  general  statement  is,  in  fact,  a 
rule  or  law  expressed  in  ordinary  language.  But 
some  general  statements  are  more  universally  true 
than  others.  "Triangles  have  three  sides"  is  a 
statement  that  is  always  true,  while  to  the  statement 
"  drunkards  are  poor,"  there  are  some  exceptions. 
Yet  it  is  very  convenient  to  use  general  statements, 
even  if  they  are  not  true  in  every  case.  It  is  worth 
while  knowing  and  saying  that  drunkenness 
usually  ends  in  poverty  and  degradation,  even  if 
all  drunkards  do  not  reach  these  lowest  depths. 
So  valuable  are  general  statements,  that  it  is  no 
unfair  test  of  the  intellectual  standing  of  an 
individual  or  a  society  to  note  the  proportion 
between  particular  and  general  statements  in 
conversation.  If  the  talk  is  all  about  particular 
persons  and  things,  and  especially  if  it  is  full  of 
personal  pronouns,  it  is  not  of  a  high  kind. 
Thoughtful  people  are  never  content  till  they  can 
speak  in  general  terms  :  their  conversation  consists 
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in  stating  general  rules  and  examining  their  truth. 
The  knowledge  that  is  power  is  the  knowledge  of 
laws  not  of  particulars. 

We  must  not  be  misled,  however,  into  under- 
estimating particulars.  They  are  the  material  out  of 
which  laws  are  made.  No  one  has  a  right  to 
make  a  general  statement  unless  he  has  previously 
carefully  considered  many  particular  cases.  Not 
only  does  a  general  statement  owe  its  origin  to 
particular  cases,  but  unless  it  can  be  applied  again 
to  particular  cases  it  is  of  no  value.  A  general 
statement,  in  fact,  is  really  a  concentrated  form  of 
knowledge,  that  saves  a  great  deal  of  time  in 
asking  particular  questions.  If  I  am  told,  for 
example,  in  a  certain  town  that  all  the  streets  are 
numbered  in  such  a  way  that  the  lowest  numbers 
always  begin  from  the  end  nearest  to  the  town 
cross,  I  am  obviously  saved  from  the  necessity  of 
asking  questions  about  each  street.  So  clear  is 
the  usefulness  of  general  statements,  that  teachers 
are  sometimes  misled  into  believing  that  the  best 
thing  they  can  do  for  the  pupil  is  to  give  him  as 
many  ready-made  general  statements  as  possible. 
Indeed,  many  teachers  used  to  adopt  this  plan  as 
their  regular  method,  but  now  the  general  opinion  is 
that  this  is  a  mistake.  Everybody  admits  that  the 
pupils  must  learn  general  rules  :  but  there  are  two 
different  ways  in  which  general  rules  may  be 
acquired,  and  it  makes  an  important  difference 
which  of  these  two  ways  is  followed. 

41.  The  old-fashioned  way  was  the  easy  way.  It 
consisted  in  giving  the  pupil  the  rule  ready-made, 
and  then  supplying  him  with  examples.  This  is 
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called  the  Deductive  Method,  and  seems  at  first 
sight  much  better  than  the  other,  which  consists  in 
supplying  the  pupil  with  materials  and  making 
him  find  out  the  rule  for  himself.  To  tell  at  once 
that  water  seeks  its  own  level,  is  much  easier  for 
both  pupil  and  teacher,  than  to  make  the  pupil  go 
through  a  great  many  experiments  only  to  arrive 
at  the  very  same  piece  of  knowledge.  But  it  is 
found  in  practice  that  the  way  in  which  a  pupil  has 
gained  his  rule  makes  an  important  difference  in 
two  ways.  In  the  first  place,  a  rule  that  has  been 
worked  for,  leaves  behind  it  an  effect  upon  the 
character  of  the  person  who  has  worked.  The 
process  of  working  for  the  rule  gives  the  mind  a 
certain  amount  of  training.  The  mind  is  a  better 
mind  because  it  has  done  this  particular  bit  of 
work.  The  ready-made  rule,  on  the  other  hand, 
may  be  useful  as  a  piece  of  information,  but  its 
influence  ends  there.  The  mind  is  not  itself 
improved,  though  the  materials  at  its  disposal  are 
increased.  In  the  second  place,  even  as  supplied 
material,  a  rule  that  has  been  worked  for  is  more 
valuable  than  the  same  rule  supplied  ready-made  : 
a  ready-made  rule  is  not  nearly  so  effective  as  one 
we  have  discovered  for  ourselves.  The  second,  or 
Inductive  Method,  consists  in  supplying  example 
after  example  of  the  working  of  the  rule,  without 
giving  any  hint  about  the  rule  itself,  and  leaving 
the  pupil  to  come  to  his  own  conclusions.  If  we 
give  case  after  case  in  which  neglect  of  early 
opportunities  has  led  to  failure  in  after  life,  we 
shall  find  that  the  pupil  soon  sees  the  general 
nature  of  the  underlying  truth,  and  the  rule  he 
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thus  makes  for  himself  will  have  much  more 
influence  upon  him  than  it  would  have  had  if  the 
teacher  had  simply  given  it  to  him.  This  is  only 
a  wider  application  of  what  we  have  said,  under 
Interest,  about  the  pupil  supplying  the  conclusion 
to  given  premises.  Note  that  alike  in  the  Deduc- 
tive and  the  Inductive  Method  the  rule  is  after  all 
the  important  thing,  and  the  only  advantage  the 
Inductive  Method  claims  is  that  it  gives  to  the 
rule  a  more  living  power. 

Deduction  passes  from  the  general  to  the  par- 
ticular :  Induction  from  the  particular  to  the 
general.  Deduction  states  the  rule  and  then  seeks 
or  supplies  examples  :  Induction  supplies  examples 
and  then  seeks  the  rule.  Now  in  teaching  there  is 
room  for  both  :  each  in  its  own  place.  At  the  be- 
ginning of  a  subject,  Induction  ought  to  play  the 
chief  part,  but  as  we  advance  and  have  acquired  a 
mass  of  knowledge,  we  shall  find  the  Deductive 
Method  very  useful  in  revising  our  work  and  arrang- 
ing our  acquired  facts.  Induction  is  the  method 
of  discovery  :  Deduction  is  the  method  of  securing 
and  classifying  the  results  of  our  discovery. 

42.  As  a  rule,  the  Sunday  School  teacher  is 
prone  to  use  the  Deductive  Method  only.  His 
lesson  too  often  consists  in  merely  telling  the  pupil 
certain  things,  and  then  illustrating  by  stories  and 
other  examples.  The  pupils  are  not  called  upon 
to  do  their  proper  share  of  the  work.  Preaching 
has  been  defined  as  "  an  animated  dialogue  with 
one  part  left  out."  In  teaching,  this  omitted  part 
is  of  fundamental  importance,  and  the  intelligent 
teacher  will  insist  upon  its  being  brought  into  play. 
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A  speaker  dealing  with  a  large  audience  must, 
when  he  wishes  to  supply  the  omitted  part,  de- 
pend on  his  own  knowledge  of  how  the  human 
mind  acts  ;  but  with  his  small  class  the  Sunday 
School  teacher  ought  to  bring  this  omitted  part 
into  its  due  prominence  by  making  the  pupils  take 
a  fair  share  in  the  work  of  the  class.  It  must  be 
remembered  that  learning  and  teaching  are  correl- 
ative terms.  Pupil  and  teacher  must  both  work 
if  there  is  to  be  any  success.  There  is  no  teach- 
ing if  there  is  no  learning.  Just  as  in  ordinary 
life  a  thing  cannot  be  said  to  be  given  till  it  has 
been  accepted,  so  in  school  a  thing  cannot  be  said 
to  be  taught  till  it  is  learned.  With  all  his  dis- 
advantages compared  with  the  Day  School  teacher, 
the  teacher  in  the  Sunday  School  has  usually  the 
great  advantage  of  a  small  class.  This  enables 
him  to  adopt  the  give-and-take  method,  the  method 
of  action  and  reaction  between  teacher  and  pupil, 
or  (if  you  are  fond  of  a  learned  name)  the  Dialectic 
Method. 

43  So  far,  we  have  been  dealing  with  general 
lines  of  teaching.  Now  it  will  be  well  to  consider 
how  an  actual  lesson  should  be  conducted.  It 
will  be  found  that  there  is  an  advantage  in  adopt- 
ing some  general  plan  that  can  be  applied  in  every 
lesson.  This  saves  time,  and  economises  energy, 
so  that  each  lesson  need  not  have  to  be  specially 
considered  in  respect  of  anything  but  the  matter 
to  be  taught,  and  the  peculiarities  connected  with 
that  matter.  There  is  in  fact  a  certain  part  of  the 
teaching  of  every  lesson  that  remains  uniform,  and 
a  certain  part  that  varies.  The  uniform  part  may 
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be  called  the  formal  element,  that  is,  the  part  that 
deals  with  the  form  of  the  lesson  rather  than  with 
the  matter.  We  can  thus  deal  with  the  formal 
part  of  the  teaching  without  referring  at  all  to  the 
subject  that  is  to  be  taught.  The  process  of  teach- 
ing any  lesson  may  be  divided  into  a  certain 
number  of  stages  or  subordinate  processes  called 
"  formal  steps."  The  number  of  these  steps  varies 
according  to  the  views  of  teachers.  We  shall 
accept  the  classification  into  five. 

I.  Preparation.  This  first  step  refers  to  the 
preparation  of  the  pupil's  mind,  not  the  teacher's. 
It  consists  in  finding  out  which  of  the  ideas  in  the 
pupil's  mind  have  any  connection  with  the  matter 
to  be  treated  in  the  lesson,  and  in  calling  up  all 
the  ideas  that  are  likely  to  be  helpful.  The  pro- 
cess is  easy  in  proportion  to  the  knowledge  the 
teacher  has  of  the  content  of  the  pupil's  mind. 
By  the  time  a  teacher  has  had  a  class  for  a  year, 
he  has  a  pretty  good  knowledge  of  what  ideas  he 
can  depend  upon  among  his  pupils.  But  with  a  new 
class,  he  must  probe  a  little  at  the  beginning  of 
each  lesson.  For  in  teaching,  examination  has 
two  purposes,  only  one  of  which  is  usually  thought 
of  by  young  teachers.  Most  people  regard  ex- 
amination as  a  mere  means  of  testing  whether 
pupils  have  retained  what  they  have  learned.  But 
it  also  fulfils  the  not  less  important  function  of 
disclosing  what  materials  the  pupil's  mind  contains, 
upon  which  new  knowledge  may  be  built.  Since 
this  preliminary  examination  at  the  beginning  of 
each  lesson  naturally  deals  with  ideas  that  have 
some  connection  with  the  matter  of  the  lesson  to 
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be  taught,  it  has  the  effect  of  increasing  the  pre- 
sentative  activity  of  all  ideas  of  this  class,  so  that 
the  mind  of  the  pupil  is  placed  in  a  favourable 
position  for  receiving  the  new  ideas.  The  apper- 
ception masses  called  up  are  just  of  that  kind  that 
have  a  connection  with,  and  therefore  welcome, 
the  new  ideas. 

While  preparation  is  thus  mainly  concerned  with 
the  immediate  introduction  of  a  given  lesson,  it  is 
not  confined  to  this.  We  may  prepare  for  a  lesson 
long  before  it  is  to  be  given.  In  fact,  in  a  general 
way,  all  our  previous  teaching  may  be  regarded  as 
preparation  for  each  lesson  we  give.  But  in  a 
more  special  way  we  may  prepare  for  a  lesson 
weeks  ahead.  To  do  this,  however,  we  must  avoid 
one  of  the  most  common  mistakes  of  Sunday 
School  teachers  ;  a  mistake  of  the  most  fatal  kind. 
This  consists  in  making  the  individual  lesson  the 
standard  of  teaching.  "  Sufficient  for  the  day  is 
the  lesson  thereof"  is  a  motto  that  is  subversive  of 
all  true  teaching.  To  "  look  over  "  a  lesson  on  the 
night  before  (or,  as  is  too  often  the  case,  on  the  day 
when)  the  lesson  is  to  be  taught,  is  not  good  enough 
for  anything  but  perfunctory  work.  The  scheme  of 
lessons  for  the  quarter  should  be  studied  as  a  whole. 
Many  teachers  do  not  seem  to  consider  that  these 
schemes  are  drawn  up  by  people  who  think,  people 
who  "  look  before  and  after."  Such  teachers  may 
be  surprised  to  find  that  there  is  a  more  or  less 
close  connection  among  all  the  lessons,  and  this 
connection  will  in  most  cases  suggest  many  points 
that  may  be  introduced  into  one  lesson,  where  they 
would  certainly  be  quite  in  place,  and  yet  would 
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be  even  more  useful  when  referred  to  in  a  later 
lesson.  The  interest,  and  therefore  the  value,  of 
an  old  idea,  is  greatly  enhanced  when  seen  in 
quite  a  new  connection.  If  a  difficulty  in  to-day's 
lesson  can  be  explained  by  a  reference  to  a  fact  in 
the  lesson  of  a  month  ago,  the  explanation  is  much 
more  acceptable,  and  has  much  greater  influence 
upon  the  minds  of  the  pupils,  than  if  it  were  effected 
by  means  of  newly  presented  ideas. 

II.  Presentation.  The  minds  of  the  pupils  hav- 
ing been  prepared  by  rousing  into  consciousness 
groups  of  ideas  favourable  to  the  ideas  we  wish  to 
present,  the  new  ideas  must  now  be  brought  for- 
ward. It  is  not  uncommon  to  find  that  this 
presentation  of  new  ideas  is  regarded  as  the  whole 
of  teaching.  To  give  new  ideas,  to  stuff  as  much 
new  matter  as  possible  into  the  mind  of  the  child, 
is  too  often  regarded  as  the  main  business  of  the 
teacher.  As  a  matter  of  fact,  the  ideas  to  be  pre- 
sented in  any  lesson  must  be  carefully  selected  in 
view  of  (a)  the  nature  of  the  ideas  found  to  be 
already  existing  in  the  mind,  and  (£)  the  ideas  we 
propose  to  introduce  in  later  lessons.  The  material 
selected  must  be  presented  in  such  a  way  as  to 
secure  clearness.  There  must  be  no  hesitation  in 
statement,  nor  mere  verbal  repetition.  The  ideas 
may  be,  indeed  ought  to  be,  presented  in  two  or 
three  different  connections,  but  there  must  be  no 
mere  saying  over  again  the  same  words  to  gain 
time  to  think  what  to  say  next.  Further,  any  ad- 
ditional or  explanatory  notes  must  be  such  as  will 
not  call  up  ideas  that  are  likely  to  arrest  the  ideas 
being  (or  about  to  be)  presented.  What  is  wanted 
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at  this  stage  is  the  new  idea,  the  whole  new  idea, 
and  nothing  but  the  new  idea  in  all  its  important 
connections. 

(a)  In  presenting  new  ideas  there  are  two  rules 
that  are  worth  attention  : 

(i)  New  ideas  are  to  be  presented  in  the  order 
of  successive  clearness,  i.e.  each  idea  is  to  be  pre- 
sented at  the  exact  point  in  the  series  at  which  it 
fits  into  the  place  prepared  for  it,  and  at  the  same 
time  prepares  the  way  for  the  ideas  that  have  to 
follow.  This  rule  is  perhaps  best  explained  by  re- 
ferring to  those  cases  in  which  it  is  broken.  If  you 
observe  an  awkward  story-teller,  you  will  notice 
that  his  most  common  and  irritating  interpolation 
is  "  Oh,  but  I  forgot  to  tell  you  so-and-so."  This 
is  said  when  the  narrative  or  description  reaches  a 
stage  at  which  it  is  suddenly  found  that  a  certain 
idea  is  lacking,  an  idea  that  is  necessary  to  carry 
on  the  tale,  but  that  has  not  been  introduced  in  its 
proper  place.  The  result  is  that  the  story  is  inter- 
rupted, confusion  and  irritation  follow,  and  very 
frequently  the  whole  point  is  lost.  The  teacher  must 
carefully  consider  before-hand  the  order  in  which 
the  new  ideas  are  to  be  introduced.  We  have  seen 
that  an  idea  may  be  introduced  before  it  is  actually 
required.  It  must  never  be  brought  in  where  it  is 
felt  to  be  out  of  place,  but  it  may  quite  well  fill  a 
very  subordinate  position  at  one  part  of  the  lesson, 
only  to  appear  at  a  later  stage  as  of  prime  conse- 
quence to  the  lesson.  If  you  listen  to  a  first-rate 
teacher,  or  read  a  cleverly  constructed  story,  you 
will  frequently  note  a  detail  thrown  in  with 
apparently  no  special  meaning.  At  a  later  part  of 
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the  lesson  or  story  this  detail  will  be  found  to  justify 
its  introduction  by  being  brought  into  vital  con- 
nection with  the  essentials  of  the  subject.  Ideas 
can  be  arranged  in  the  order  of  successive  clear- 
ness only  if  the  lesson  has  been  studied  carefully 
as  a  whole  before  it  is  given. 

(2)  In  the  presentation  there  ought  to  be  an 
alternation  of  two  processes,  known  respectively  as 
Concentration  and  Reflection.  Each  idea,  as  it  is 
presented,  should  for  a  second  or  two  monopolise 
the  whole  of  the  attention.  This  is  called  Con- 
centration, and  gives  clearness  and  distinctness  to 
the  new  idea.  But  Concentration  should  at  once 
give  place  to  a  certain  diffusion  of  attention  over 
the  whole  of  that  part  of  the  lesson  to  which  the 
new  idea  specially  belongs.  This  process  may  be 
called  Reflection,  and  consists  in  bringing  the  new 
idea  into  its  new  place,  and  seeing  how  it  fits  into 
its  surroundings.  The  two  processes  must  succeed 
each  other  with  more  or  less  regularity,  in  order 
that  the  new  ideas  may  be  satisfactorily  introduced. 
Concentration  fixes-  the  details  of  the  material 
supplied  to  the  mind  :  Reflection  fits  in  the  newly 
supplied  matter  into  its  proper  place.  You  are  not 
to  suppose  that  one  concentration  on  each  new 
idea  is  enough.  A  great  many  acts  of  concentra- 
tion are  required,  and  it  is  found  that  several 
short  concentrations  are  preferable  to  a  single 
long  one,  because  the  intervening  reflection-periods 
enable  the  mind  to  know  better  what  details  in  the 
new  ideas  are  worthy  of  special  attention  in  con- 
nection with  the  subject  in  hand.  Concentration 
and  Reflection  have  been  compared  to  the  two 
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acts  of  respiration,  and  they  ought  to  follow  each 
other  in  the  same  way  that  breathing  out  follows 
breathing  in. 

(b)  The  five  formal  steps  fall  naturally  into  two 
groups,  and  at  this   stage  we   may  conveniently 
pause  to  examine  this  classification.      The  two 
steps  we    have   just   considered    form    the    first 
group.     They  deal  with  ideas  presented  here  and 
now.      In   the  first   step   we  have  a  process   ol 
analysis:  we  approach  the  mind  of  the  pupil  in 
order  to  find  out  what  separate  ideas  it  contains, 
and  to  single  out  from  the  others  those  that  are  of 
use  for  the  purpose  in  hand.     In  the  second  step 
our  work  consists  rather  in  building  up  than  in 
breaking  down.     We  add  new  ideas  to  the  old, 
group  them  together  in  a  certain  way,  and  the 
success  of  our  work  is  judged  by  the  whole  that 
we  thus  build  up.     This  process  is  the  converse  of 
analysis,  and  is  known  as  synthesis.     But  while  the 
two  steps  thus  differ  radically  from  each   other, 
they  have  this   in   common   that  they  deal  with 
individual  ideas  here  and  now  present.     The  third 
and  fourth  steps  deal  with  more  vague  and  general 
matters. 

(c)  The   first  two   steps   are  sometimes  called 
perceptual.      If  I    look   at  a    particular  man    or 
house,  I  am  said  to  have  a  percept  of  that  man 
or  house.     I  am  dealing  with  an  individual  man  or 
an  individual  house.     If  I  afterwards  call  up  the 
image  of  the  man  or  house,  I  am  still  dealing  with 
individual  ideas,  and  may  still  be  said  to  be  at 
the  perceptual  stage.     But  if  I  talk  about  man  or 
house  in  general,   I   am  no   longer  dealing  with 
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individuals,  but  with  classes.  If  I  look  at  a  man 
I  have  in  my  mind  what  is  called  a  percept :  if  I 
think  of  man  in  general,  I  have  what  is  known  as 
a  concept.  By  dealing  with  a  great  number  of 
individual  men,  we  acquire  the  general  idea  of 
man.  Conception  thus  follows  and  indeed  is  built 
upon  perception.  In  a  certain  sense  teaching  may 
be  said  to  consist  in  aiding  our  pupils  to  pass  from 
percepts  to  concepts.  While  the  first  two  steps  are 
labelled  perceptual,  the  third  and  fourth  are  called 
conceptual. 

(d)  The  first  two  steps  may  be  said  to  be  con- 
cerned mainly  with  apperception,  and  in  actual 
teaching  with  young  pupils  it  is  often  found  to  be 
impossible  to  go  beyond  this  stage.  If  the  in- 
experienced teacher  is  able  to  do  the  apperceptive 
work  well,  he  may  comfort  himself  with  the  reflec- 
tion that  he  has  laid  an  excellent  foundation  for 
the  more  difficult  steps  that  come  later.  You  must 
not  be  discouraged  by  the  abstract  character  of 
what  follows.  The  third  and  fourth  steps  are  a 
little  formidable  at  the  first  reading.  For  the  sake 
of  completeness  they  are  kept  separate  from  each 
other,  but  in  reality  they  may  be  very  usefully 
treated  as  one  step.  Your  main  difficulty  will  be 
to  keep  the  two  steps  distinct  from  one  another : 
but  remember  that  theoretical  completeness  is  of 
secondary  importance  compared  with  intelligent 
practical  application.  In  real  teaching,  the  third 
and  fourth  steps  frequently  overlap,  and  several 
theorists  combine  them  into  one.  Remember  that 
after  all,  theories  and  rules  are  of  use  only  in  so 
far  as  they  supply  useful  guidance  in  the  activities 
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of  life.  Without  experience  of  teaching  you  cannot 
fully  appreciate  what  is  said  about  the  final  steps, 
but  every  lesson  you  give  will  bring  you  into  a 
better  position  to  understand  and  apply  them.  In 
the  meantime  do  not  think  that  you  are  stupid  if 
you  do  not  fully  comprehend  them. 

1 1 1.  The  third  step  passes  from  the  consideration 
of  individual  things  to  the  relations  that  exist 
among  things.  Suppose  the  lesson  is  one  of  the 
Bible  stories.  The  first  two  steps  have  prepared 
the  way  for  the  story,  and  have  seen  that  it  has 
been  clearly  and  distinctly  told.  Of  course  there 
are  many  relations  of  ideas  within  the  story  itself, 
for  it  is  clear  that  no  group  of  unrelated  ideas  could 
make  a  story.  But  the  pupil  must  not  rest  content 
with  clear  and  distinct  knowledge  of  individual 
things.  He  must  compare  groups  of  ideas  with 
each  other,  and  he  must  compare  the  ideas  that 
make  up  these  groups.  He  may  work  in  three 
different  ways,  (a)  He  may  group  similar  ideas 
together,  (£)  he  may  gather  together  disparate  and 
contrary  ideas  and  compare  them,  (c]  he  may  re- 
arrange all  his  ideas  in  varying  groups,  now  from 
one  point  of  view,  now  from  another.  In  this  way 
he  gets  a  complete  command  of  the  ideas  at  his 
disposal.  They  are  no  longer  something  external. 
He  has  made  them  his  own.  This  interweaving  of 
the  newly  presented  ideas  into  the  warp  and  woof 
of  the  pupil's  previously  acquired  knowledge  is 
usually  called  Association.  The  best  way  to  make 
this  third  step  is  by  conversation  between  the  pupil 
and  the  teacher.  The  different  parts  of  the  new 
groups  of  ideas  may  be  compared  and  contrasted 
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with  each  other,  and  also  with  the  ideas  already 
possessed  by  the  mind.  Very  frequently  by  the 
mere  interchange  of  ideas,  difficulties  are  cleared 
away,  and  meanings  become  manifest  without  any 
formal  teaching.  It  must  not  be  forgotten  that 
most  of  our  knowledge  of  the  meanings  of  words  is 
acquired  from  intercourse  with  our  fellows,  not 
from  the  dictionary.  The  apperceptive  process 
involved  in  comparison — the  play  of  ideas  among 
one  another  in  the  backward  and  forward  move- 
ment of  attention,  giving  fuller  meaning  to  each, 
and  leading  to  the  perception  of  relations — leads 
naturally  to  the  next  step. 

IV.  The  work  of  the  fourth  step  is  to  make  use 
of  the  results  of  the  third.  Underlying  all  the 
facts  of  which  our  experience  is  made  up  there  is  a 
meaning  that  we  do  not  at  first  grasp.  By  com- 
paring, contrasting,  and  rearranging  the  old  and 
new  elements  of  our  experience,  we  build  up  by 
association  a  mass  of  organised  knowledge.  But 
it  is  necessary  to  extract  from  this  mass  its  under- 
lying meaning :  we  must  formulate  the  results  of 
the  step  called  Association.  This  result  is  ex- 
pressed in  general  statements,  rules,  or  laws  :  and 
the  process  is  accordingly  named  Generalisation 
or  sometimes  Systematisation.  There  is  nothing 
more  common  in  ordinary  intelligent  conversation 
than  this  generalising.  "  I'm  going  to  speculate," 
says  one  man  ;  "  Jones  has  made  a  fortune  by  it, 
and  lives  in  a  palace."  "  I  wouldn't,"  advises  his 
friend  ;  "by  speculation  Smith  has  lost  all  he  had, 
and  lives  in  the  poorhouse."  In  this  case,  two 
individual  statements  are  used  as  general  rules. 
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The  generalisation  is  here  too  easy.  We  are  all 
apt  to  generalise  from  too  few  particulars,  but,  all 
the  same,  unless  we  generalise  we  can  make  no 
progress  in  thinking.  So  soon  as  we  can  make  a 
general  law,  we  have  to  some  extent  freed  ourselves 
from  the  individual  cases  upon  which  the  law  is 
founded.  If  we  generalise  rashly  it  is  because  the 
previous  step  has  been  imperfectly  made.  If  the 
association  of  ideas  has  been  properly  accom- 
plished, it  is  impossible  for  us  to  go  seriously 
wrong  in  generalisation :  for  each  idea  being 
brought  into  relation  with  its  fellows,  exercises  its 
proper  influence,  and  arrests  any  generalisation 
that  involves  a  contradiction  among  the  different 
elements  of  our  experience.  Naturally,  we  often 
err  in  generalising  because  we  are  altogether 
ignorant  of  certain  ideas.  This  source  of  error 
can  never  be  entirely  eliminated,  but  the  teacher 
ought  to  do  his  best  to  reduce  it  to  a  minimum,  by 
discouraging  generalisations  on  matters  out  of  the 
range  of  the  pupil's  experience,  and  by  the  careful 
choice  of  examples  for  presentation,  always  re- 
membering that  the  child  is  without  that  back- 
ground of  knowledge  which  helps  to  safeguard  the, 
more  experienced  adult  against  over  hasty  general- 
isations. 

It  is  desirable  to  "fix"  each  generalisation  as  it 
is  attained.  This  is  usually  done  by  means  of  the 
right  term,  the  happy  definition,  the  pregnant 
maxim  or  moral.  To  supply  ready-made  morals 
to  stories  is  bad  teaching.  The  pupil  must  work 
out  the  moral  for  himseif:  but  when  once  the 
moral  has  been  won,  the  teacher  may  well  devote 
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some  effort  to  give  that  moral  the  most  effective 
expression. 

V.  Application  is  the  final  formal  step.  To  the 
Sunday  School  teacher  this  word  is  usually  under- 
stood as  equivalent  to  applying  the  moral  of  a 
lesson,  and  this  view  is  essentially  true.  But  it  is 
worth  noting  that  in  ordinary  teaching  the  meaning 
is  somewhat  different.  It  refers  to  the  translation 
of  theory  into  practice,  the  application  of  know- 
ledge to  doing.  A  pupil  learns,  for  example,  that  in 
order  to  find  the  area  of  a  rectangle  all  he  has  to 
do  is  to  multiply  the  length  by  the  breadth  :  the 
corresponding  application  might  be  to  give  him  a 
newspaper,  and  require  him  to  find  out  the  area 
covered  by  print.  This  is  the  stage  at  which 
exercises  of  all  sorts  should  be  introduced.  But  in 
the  Sunday  School  the  aim  should  be  somewhat 
limited.  We  do  not  there  aim  at  mere  knowledge, 
but  at  spiritual  effects.  The  application  of  a 
lesson  should  mean  that  its  generalised  teaching 
is  brought  to  bear  upon  the  life  of  the  pupil.  The 
important  thing  is  that  the  pupil  should  be  made 
to  feel  the  importance  of  his  newly  acquired 
knowledge,  and  its  practical  bearing  on  real  life — 
particularly  his  real  life.  However  well  the  first 
four  steps  may  be  made,  if  they  lead  to  nothing 
practical,  they  must  be  regarded  as  a  failure  from 
the  Sunday  School  point  of  view.  If,  for  example, 
the  pupils  have  had  an  excellent  lesson  on  one  of 
the  parables,  if  the  first  two  steps  have  left  them 
with  a  vivid  impression  of  the  setting  of  the  story, 
and  the  third  and  fourth  have  led  them  to  select 
the  inner  meaning  and  generalise  it  into  a  principle 
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of  action  for  the  Jews  for  whom  it  was  orginally 
intended^  and  we  stop  short  there,  then  the  lesson 
cannot  be  regarded  as  successful.  The  application 
to  our  own  circumstances  must  be  made,  even  if 
only  in  an  abstract  way.  Much  better  is  the 
teaching  if  it  leads  to  actual  practice.  At  the  very 
least,  the  ordinary  lives  of  the  pupils  as  far  as 
known  to  the  teacher  should  be  considered  under 
the  rules  and  principles  brought  out  by  the 
lesson.  Naturally  the  wise  teacher  will  not  make 
it  apparent  that  he  Is  referring  to  any  particular 
pupil,  but  will  have  the  case  of  particular  pupils  in 
his  mind  all  the  time.  Experience  shows  us  that 
almost  all  of  us  have  the  tendency  to  consider 
every  general  principle  in  the  light  of  our  own 
experience,  and  with  reference  to  our  own  cir- 
cumstances. This  is  an  important  help  to  the 
teacher.  He  does  not  at  all  require  to  be  con- 
tinually making  personal  applications.  If  he 
knows  the  circumstances  of  his  pupils — and  every 
conscientious  teacher  will  do  his  best  to  become 
acquainted  with  these  circumstances — he  can  form 
a  very  good  idea  of  the  probable  effect  of  any  line 
of  thought  his  teaching  may  suggest.  Certain 
open  and  general  applications  must  be  made  : 
these  are  of  the  utmost  value.  But  the  silent 
applications  made  by  individual  pupils  to  their 
own  cases  are  of  even  more  value,  and  wherever 
possible  the  teacher  should  foster  them. 

It  has  to  be  noted  that  the  formal  steps  indicate 
a  purely  intellectual  process.  The  application 
just  referred  to  is  an  intellectual  application.  It  is 
absolutely  necessary  that  we  should  enable  our 
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pupils  to  reach  clearly  elaborated  rules  of  conduct 
They  must  be  able  to  give  a  reason  for  the  faith 
that  is  in  them.  But  for  the  impelling  power,  the 
power  that  leads  to  right  conduct,  we  must  depend 
on  the  teaching  at  the  presentation  stage.  It  is 
the  vivid  presentation  of  the  story,  told  with 
emotional  glow,  that  inspires  to  action  ;  and  this 
after  all,  is  the  teacher's  main  concern.  Human 
nature,  and  especially  child-nature,  answers  more 
readily  to  the  vitalising  touch  of  the  sympathetic 
imagination  than  to  the  authority  of  rules  of 
conduct.  The  mode  of  presentation  leads  to 
action  of  a  certain  kind  :  the  results  of  generalisa- 
tion supply  the  sure  ground  and  justification  of 
this  action. 

In  teaching  that  seeks  to  influence  life  and  con- 
duct, the  personal  character  and  influence  of  the 
teacher  is  of  more  consequence  than  anything  else. 
In  a  more  or  less  technical  primer  like  this,  there 
is  a  danger  that  an  impression  may  be  conveyed 
that  the  writer  underestimates  the  value  of  char- 
acter as  compared  with  technical  knowledge.  Let 
it  suffice  to  say,  once  for  all,  that  unless  we  may 
assume  that  the  teacher's  character  and  influence 
are  satisfactory,  nothing  else  matters. 

45.  To  illustrate  how  the  different  lessons  of  a 
course  may  be  brought  into  relation  with  each 
other,  we  cannot  do  better  than  examine  an  old 
International  Scheme  for  a  quarter's  work.  This  in- 
cludes twelve  lessons,  the  thirteenth  being  occupied 
with  the  review. 

I.  The  Lord's  Supper,  .        .     i  Cor.  xi.  23-34. 

II.  Saul  of  Tarsus  Converted,  .        .    Acts  ix.  1-20. 
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III.  Dorcas  raised  to  Life,          .        .    Acts  ix.  32-43. 

IV.  Peter's  Vision,  .        .        .     Acts  x.  1-20. 
V.  Peter  at  Caesarea,        .        .        .     Acts  x.  30-48. 

VI.  The  Gospel  Preached  at  Antioch,  Acts  xi.  19-30. 

VII.  Peter  Delivered  from  Prison,       .  Acts  xii.  1-17. 

VIII.  The  First  Christian  Missionaries,  Acts  xiii.  1-13. 

IX.  Paul's  First  Missionary  Sermon,  Acts  xiii.  26-43, 

X.  Apostles  Turning  to  the  Gentiles,  j  Acts  x!iU  44  lo 

(  Acts  xiv.  1-7. 

XI.  Work  among  the  Gentiles,          .     Acts  xiv.  8-22 
XII.  The  Apostolic  Council,        .        .    Acts  xv.  12-29. 

XIII.  Review. 

-*, 

The  first  thing  to  be  done  is  to  find  some 
common  element  which  links  all  the  lessons  to- 
gether. In  a  good  scheme  this  element  is  always 
present.  But  even  with  a  bad  scheme  the  ingenious 
teacher  must  not  despair.  If  he  cannot  find  a 
common  element  he  must  make  one.  At  first  sight, 
the  above  scheme  seems  to  be  made  up  of  elements 
whose  only  connection  consists  in  their  being  found 
in  regular  succession  in  the  book  of  Acts,  and  even 
this  mere  connection  of  narrative  appears  to  fail 
between  the  first  and  second  lessons.  A  little 
examination,  however,  is  enough  to  make  us  aware 
that  the  subject  running  through  the  whole  quarter's 
work  is  the  origin  of  Christian  Missions.  To  be 
sure,  only  the  eighth  and  ninth  lessons  refer  directly 
to  the  subject,  but  all  the  others  can  be  connected 
without  any  undue  straining. 

The  Lord's  Supper  may  be  fairly  regarded  as 
commemorating  the  event  which  forms  the  un- 
changing subject  of  all  true  Mission  work.  The 
death  of  Our  Lord  and  all  that  it  implies  is  the 
sum  of  all  missionary  teaching.  To  prove  this 
V 
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from  the  quarter's  work,  we  need  only  turn  to 
Paul's  First  Missionary  Sermon  in  Lesson  IX.  and 
to  Peter's  address  in  Lesson  V.  The  kind  of  men 
required  for  missionary  work  is  made  clear  in 
Lessons  II.  and  IV.  Only  the  best  are  good 
enough  for  this  work — Peter  the  chief  of  the 
Apostles,  and  Saul  the  ablest  of  the  opponents  of 
the  Gospel.  The  mission  field  has  room  for  all 
kinds  of  talent :  we  need  working  missionaries  as 
well  as  preaching  ones  :  consider,  in  proof,  the  case 
of  Dorcas.  The  different  conditions  under  which 
missionaries  worked  in  those  old  times  compared 
with  modern  conditions  are  exemplified  in  Lessons 
III.,  VII.,  X.  (the  latter  part)  and  XI.  The  con- 
trast between  God's  direct  help  in  those  old  times 
compared  with  His  indirect  help  to-day,  makes  a 
helpful  lesson,  since  it  brings  out  the  fact  that  the 
early  missionaries  received  direct  help  because  they 
needed  it  more  :  they  had  not  powerful  churches  at 
their  back,  nor  the  wonderful  appliances  of  modern 
science.  Lessons  VI.  and  X.  taken  together  serve 
to  justify  the  existence  of  the  two  kinds  of  missions, 
Home  and  Foreign.  The  apostles  saw  to  it  that  in 
every  case  their  own  fellow-countrymen  had  first  the 
offer  of  Salvation  before  it  was  passed  on  to  the 
Gentiles,  who,  by  the  way,  are  not  necessarily 
either  black  or  barbarous  as  is  shown  in  Lesson 
VI.  With  Lesson  XII.  we  conclude  the  quarter's 
work  in  the  First  Great  Missionary  Meeting  of  the 
Christian  Church. 

The  man  who  drew  up  the  scheme  thus  treated 
may  not  have  had  the  same  links  in  mind  that  are 
suggested  above.  This  is  not  important.  The 
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vital  point  is  that  each  teacher  must  at  the  be- 
ginning of  the  quarter  make  out  some  such  theory 
about  the  whole  course,  and  keep  the  underlying 
thread  of  connection  always  before  him,  in  dealing 
with  individual  lessons,  and  parts  of  lessons.  He 
need  not  disclose  the  guiding  thread  at  the  be- 
ginning, though  there  is  no  great  harm  in  disclosing 
it  Probably  the  highly  skilful  teacher  would  prefer 
to  keep  the  thread  entirely  to  himself  throughout 
the  course,  and  then  expose  it  at  the  end.  The 
Review  Lesson,  indeed,  could  in  such  a  case  be 
entirely  given  up  to  the  demonstration  of  the 
organic  connection  among  the  different  lessons. 
As  this  connection  is  already  implicit  in  the  teach- 
ing, the  process  of  making  it  explicit,  is  of  necessity 
deeply  interesting  to  the  pupils. 

Young  and  inexperienced  teachers,  however,  will 
probably  do  well  to  content  themselves  with  dis- 
covering or  inventing  links  of  connection  among 
the  different  lessons,  and  using  them  throughout 
the  course  to  arouse  and  maintain  interest. 

46.  To  illustrate  the  application  of  the  five  formal 
steps,  let  us  take  the  fourth  lesson  from  the  scheme 
we  have  just  examined — Acts  x.  1-20,  Peter 's  Vision. 

I.  Preparation. — We  are  entitled  to  assume  that 
the  pupils  know  the  matter  of  the  preceding 
lessons,  and  we  may  confine  our  preparation  to 
recalling  all  the  circumstances  of  Peter's  stay  at 
Joppa.  But  as  the  real  subject  of  the  lesson  is 
Peter's  call  to  be  a  missionary  to  the  Gentiles,  \ve 
may  begin  by  referring  to  other  calls  within  the 
children's  knowledge  —  Abraham,  Moses,  Elijah, 
Jonah.  The  case  of  Jonah  rouses  special  interest 
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here,  from  his  connection  with  the  very  Joppa 
where  the  story  is  placed.  The  reference  to  the 
call  of  Saul  is  inevitable.  To  omit  it  would  be 
bad  teaching.  A  few  remarks  about  biblical 
visions  might  not  be  out  of  place.  But  the 
teacher  must  always  be  on  his  guard  against 
introducing  new  matter  at  this  stage.  He  must 
remember  that  his  business  is  for  the  present 
confined  to  the  recall  of  known  ideas  that  are 
likely  to  give  a  welcome  to  the  ideas  about  to 
be  introduced. 

II.  Presentation. — The  reading  over  of  the  verses 
by  the  teacher  or  the  pupils  is  the  first  step  in 
Presentation.  Were  it  an  entirely  new  story  to 
the  pupils,  the  mere  telling  of  it  by  the  teacher 
would  require  to  be  guided  by  the  law  of  successive 
clearness.  But  in  a  lesson  prescribed  beforehand, 
the  mere  narrative  must  be  regarded  as  given,  and 
the  teacher  must  apply  the  law  of  successive  clear- 
ness in  dealing  with  the  explanatory  matter  he 
proposes  to  introduce.  Assuming  then  that  the 
story  is  known  in  a  general  way,  the  teacher 
should  seek  to  concentrate  the  pupils'  attention 
on  various  points  in  that  order  which  shall  best 
lead  up  to  what  he  considers  the  essential  point  of 
the  lesson.  The  following  succession  of  concentra- 
tions and  reflections  may  illustrate  the  course  to  be 
followed : — 

Concentrations.  Reflections. 

I.  Two     men  —  Cornelius        No  apparent  connection  : 
and  Peter  (w.  i,  5)       knowing  nothing  about  each 

other,     living     in     different 

towns. 
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II.  Rank  of  Cornelius  (f.  i )  Further  cause  of  separa- 
tion from  the  poor  fisher- 
man. 

III.  Character  of  Cornelius        Point    of    resemblance  — 

(v.  2)  draws  two  men  together. 

IV.  Cornelius'  Vision  (w.  3-        Drives  Cornelius  to  Peter. 

6) 

V.  Peter's  Vision  (w.  1 1-16,         Prepares    Peter    for  Cor- 
19,  20)  nclius. 

Here  the  lesson  breaks  off.  It  is  incomplete  in 
itself,  for  the  two  men  have  not  yet  been  brought 
together.  For  the  next  lesson  must  be  left  the 
discovery  of  the  real  point  towards  which  the 
present  lesson  is  preparatory.  The  essential  differ- 
ence between  the  two  men  is  not  in  rank,  or 
character,  or  profession,  but  lies  in  the  fact  that 
one  is  a  Jew,  the  other  a  Gentile.  This  must  be 
developed  in  the  next  lesson,  and  the  importance 
of  this  meeting  explained  in  the  light  of  this 
difference. 

It  has  to  be  noted  that  most  of  the  above  con- 
centrations must  be  divided  up  into  a  series  of 
subordinate  concentrations.  No.  I.  would  probably 
require  two  or  three  concentrations  ;  No.  II.  might 
be  disposed  of  in  one,  or  at  most  two  ;  III.  would 
require  four  ;  while  IV.  and  V.  would  require  quite 
a  large  number.  In  these  subordinate  concentra- 
tions are  to  be  introduced  as  many  of  the  difficult 
words  as  the  teacher  thinks  ii  desirable  to  explain. 
In  this  lesson  the  words  needing  some  explanation 
are  Centurion,  ninth  hour  and  sixth  hourt  trance^ 
-vessel,  and  the  geographical  term  Cacsarea.  The 
name  of  Joppa  has  occurred  in  the  previous  lesson  ; 
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and  though  there  are  many  expressions  that  might 
with  advantage  be  explained  if  we  were  dealing 
with  a  lesson  in  English  ("  would  have  eaten,"  for 
example),  we  cannot  spend  time  on  them  in  Sunday 
School.  Some  difficulties  may  be  deliberately  left 
unexplained  at  the  presentation  stage,  in  order  to 
be  more  effectively  dealt  with  at  one  of  the  later 
stages,  for  example,  the  word  "  evidently." 

It  is  easy  to  see  how  the  vivid  presentation  of 
the  good  qualities  of  Cornelius,  and  the  strong  and 
weak  characteristics  of  Peter  could  be  made  to 
rouse  the  desire  to  emulate  under  modern  con- 
ditions all  the  good  that  is  so  attractively  recalled 
from  those  old  times. 

III.  In  working  up  Association,  we  should  com- 
pare Cornelius  with  the  Centurion  in  Luke  vii.  2-5, 
if  the  children  know  about  him.  Peter's  actions 
should  be  compared  with  others  of  his  actions 
known  to  the  pupils.  For  example,  his  "  Not  so, 
Lord,"  may  be  compared  with  his  refusal  to  allow 
Jesus  to  wash  his  feet.  Then  the  visions  could  be 
compared  and  contrasted  with  each  other,  and  with 
whichever  biblical  or  other  visions  form  part  of 
the  pupils'  stock  of  knowledge.  Even  the  two 
Simons  of  the  lesson  should  be  at  least  mentioned 
together.  The  story  itself  is  full  of  contrasts  and 
resemblances  :  the  Centurion's  house  with  its  many 
servants  and  Peter's  humble  home  with  the  tanner 
outside  the  city  walls  on  account  of  the  unclean 
nature  of  Simon's  yard  ;  the  angel  that  appeared  to 
Cornelius,  and  the  voice  or  spirit  that  spoke  to 
Peter  ;  the  fear  of  the  soldier  Cornelius  before  the 
angel,  and  the  boldness  of  the  fisherman  Peter 
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with  the  Spirit ;  the  single  command  to  Cornelius, 
and  the  thrice  repeated  admonition  to  Peter.  In 
getting  the  pupils  to  use  the  story  as  the  matter  of 
a  conversation  with  the  teacher,  it  will  probably  be 
found  that  some  misconceptions  appear  that  other- 
wise might  have  escaped  detection.  In  actual 
experience,  for  example,  a  teacher  found  that  one 
of  his  boys  thought  Cornelius  was  a  street  musician, 
the  cause  of  the  mistake  being  the  words,  "  Italian 
band." 

A  useful  exercise  in  manipulating  the  facts  al- 
ready known  is  to  invite  the  class  to  reconstruct  the 
story  with  regard  to  definite  times.  We  may  "  sup- 
pose "  that  Cornelius  had  his  vision  on  a  Monday. 
The  pupils  may  then  be  expected  to  infer  that 
Peter  had  his  vision  on  Tuesday  at  noon.  The 
distance  between  Caesarea  and  Joppa  may  be  given 
(or,  if  time  permits,  may  be  found  from  a  map),  and 
the  time  taken  to  walk  this  distance  calculated  at, 
say  three  miles  an  hour,  so  as  to  see  how  the  men's 
time  was  spent  This  calculation,  involving  as  it 
does  such  consideration  as  how  soon  after  the 
vision  the  men  started  on  their  journey,  how  long 
they  rested  on  the  way,  whether  they  travelled  all 
night,  necessitates  such  a  vivid  reconstruction  of 
the  story  as  cannot  fail  to  give  life  to  the  lesson. 
For  the  next  lesson  there  could  be  left  the  question 
of  the  day  of  the  week  on  which  Peter  arrived  at 
Caesarea,  and  the  explanation  of  the  "four  days 
ago."  In  the  same  way  a  question  for  the  next 
lesson  might  be  prepared  for,  by  noting  that  three 
men  came  from  Caesarea,  and  inviting  the  class  to 
try  to  find  out  for  next  lesson  how  many  men  went 
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back.  [The  answer  is  ten  .  made  up  thus :  the 
three  who  came  from  Caesarea,  Peter,  and  "  certain 
brethren  from  Joppa"  who  are  estimated  as  six  in 
view  of  xi.  12.  The  pupils  should  get  the  hint  that 
to  answer  the  question  they  must  read  as  far  as  the 
end  of  the  story^  i.e.  xi.  18.]  To  weld  together  part 
of  the  materials  of  the  story,  and  at  the  same  time 
to  explain  a  misleading  word,  the  following  exercise 
might  be  given  :  "  Mention  a  word  in  the  story 
that  proves  that  Cornelius  was  quite  sure  that  he 
saw  an  angel."  The  word  is  evidently.  In  the 
Revised  Version  this  word  is  better  rendered 
openly.  The  word  goes  with  saw,  but  many 
readers  apply  it  to  the  hour,  and  read  it  as  if 
it  meant  "  apparently  about  the  ninth  hour  of  the 
day,"  thus  introducing  an  element  of  uncertainty 
by  means  of  a  word,  the  purpose  of  which  is  to 
give  certainty. 

IV.  God  treated  Cornelius  and  Peter  as  having 
equal  claims  on  His  regard.  This  single  fact  may 
be  generalised  into  the  great  principle  of  the 
equality  of  all  men  in  the  sight  of  God  in  respect 
of  the  means  of  grace.  But  this  generalisation 
does  not  belong  to  the  lesson  we  are  dealing  with, 
which  takes  up  only  the  first  part  of  the  story.  It 
must,  therefore,  be  held  over  till  the  next  lesson, 
and  we  must  seek  other  generalisations  for  this. 
God's  treatment  of  Cornelius  may  be  generalised 
into  the  principle  that  God  takes  notice  of  all  our 
efforts  and  strivings  after  good,  and  assists  them 
in  His  own  fashion.  He  answers  prayer  though 
not  perhaps  in  the  manner  we  expect.  Cornelius 
did  not  pray  that  Peter  might  be  sent :  he  prayed 
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only  for  light.  The  lesson  of  Peter's  own  visions 
may  be  generalised  into  the  principle  that  forms 
must  give  place  to  realities.  Peter  was  right  in 
scrupulously  attending  to  his  religious  forms  so 
long  as  these  did  not  interfere  with  religion  itself. 
God  Himself  imposed  the  forms  and  when  they 
had  served  their  purpose  He  removed  them. 

It  is  worth  noting  that  while  children  are  thus 
taught  to  generalise  they  sometimes  generalise 
on  their  own  account.  This  is  in  itself  most 
desirable :  but  the  teacher  must  be  continually 
on  his  guard  against  wrong  generalisations.  In 
this  lesson,  for  example,  if  we  have  spoken  about 
Peter's  vision  as  a  dream,  there  will  be  a  strong 
tendency  for  the  children  to  make  the  generalisa- 
tion that  "  dreams  come  true."  It  is  well  therefore 
to  lay  stress  on  the  universal  nature  of  these 
divine  manifestations.  They  were  not  idle  dreams, 
they  were  visions.  Peter  was  not  asleep,  he  was 
in  a  trance  :  while  Cornelius,  so  far  as  the  story 
tells,  was  wide  awake.  We  can  always  prevent 
such  generalisations  from  biblical  stories  by  laying 
stress  on  the  changed  conditions,  but  in  a  case  like 
this  it  is  well  to  avoid  the  temptation  by  avoiding 
the  familiar  ideas  connected  with  common  dreams. 

V.  At  first  sight  it  seems  that  there  can  be 
no  practical  application  of  this  old  world  story 
with  its  supernatural  visions,  and  its  dead  and  gone 
manners  and  customs  and  religious  rites.  But  the 
need  of  Salvation  is  as  great  to-day  as  it  was  then, 
and  the  means  is  unchanged.  We  must  play  the 
part  of  Cornelius  if  we  seek  his  reward.  "  Praying 
to  God  alway"  is  as  efficacious  to-day  as  it  was 
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in  Peter's  time.  But  Cornelius  did  not  rest 
content  with  asking :  he  also  gave.  If  we  ask 
much  of  God  we  ought  to  give  much  to  others. 
We  cannot  pay  God  for  His  benefits  ;  we  ought  not 
to  try  to  ;  but  He  in  the  person  of  His  Son  has 
graciously  accepted  for  Himself  whatever  we  do 
for  His  people.  There  never  has  been  a  time  in 
history  when  verse  2  was  unsuitable  for  a  practical 
ideal  of  life  :  and  no  peculiarities  of  our  special 
lot  can  make  it  inapplicable  to  our  case.  Praying 
is  our  work  ;  answering  is  God's ;  and  a  very 
practical  application  of  our  lesson  is  to  leave  God 
to  do  His  share.  He  knows  what  is  best  for  us. 
Spiritual'pride  is  not  a  common  fault  among  young 
people,  but  it  is  commoner  than  one  would  expect 
Peter's  lesson  with  the  clean  and  unclean  beasts 
admits  of  very  practical  application,  especially 
in  schools  attended  by  well-to-do  pupils.  This 
application  is  one  of  those  that  should  be 
made  by  the  pupils  themselves.  All  the  premises 
must  be  supplied :  the  pupils  cannot  help  adding 
the  conclusions. 


CHAPTER   VII. 
THE  SOCRATIC  METHOD. 

47.  Some  bad  teachers  confine  themselves  to 
lecturing  their  pupils.  Here  the  children  may 
remain  quite  passive  :  the  teacher  does  all  the 
work  and  is  quite  content  if  at  the  end  of  the 
lesson  he  has  told  his  pupils  a  great  many  new 
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things.  Other  bad  teachers  fall  into  the  opposite 
error  of  making  the  pupils  do  all  the  work.  A 
lesson  is  prescribed  which  the  children  are 
expected  to  prepare,  while  the  teacher  confines 
himself  to  the  work  of  seeing  that  the  lesson  has 
been  prepared.  Of  the  two  methods  the  second  is 
better  than  the  first,  but  neither  should  be  tolerated 
Do  not  fall  into  error  here.  Remember  that 
lecturing  is  excellent  in  its  place :  so  is  careful 
examination  to  see  that  pupils  have  prepared 
any  lesson  that  has  been  prescribed.  But  neither 
lecturing  nor  examination  can  take  the  place 
of  teaching  which  includes  both  and  much  more 
besides.  There  are  many  methods  of  teaching, 
but  all  that  are  worthy  of  our  serious  attention 
have  at  least  this  one  quality  in  common — they 
insist  upon  a  division  of  labour  between  master 
and  pupil.  The  interchange  of  thought  between 
the  teacher  and  the  pupil  may  be  called  a  process 
of  dialectic,  and  we  have  seen  that  any  method 
that  lays  stress  on  this  process  may  be  called 
a  dialectic  method. 

48.  There  is  one  form  of  dialectic  method 
associated  with  the  name  of  an  old  Greek  philoso- 
pher who  was  born  about  470  B.C.  Socrates  came 
into  the  world  with  a  thirst  for  truth,  and  a  passion 
for  teaching.  His  whole  life  was  spent  in  seeking 
truth,  and  in  trying  to  make  others  share  in 
his  search.  He  went  about  Athens  doing  little 
else  than  teaching  everybody  who  would  listen  to 
him.  But  his  way  of  going  about  his  work  was 
peculiar.  He  did  not  lecture,  or  explain  things  as 
one  who  knew  a  great  deal  more  than  other 
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people.  On  the  contrary,  he  professed  that  he  was 
a  very  ignorant  person  whose  sole  object  was 
to  learn  things  from  everyone  he  happened  to 
meet.  This  is  called  the  Socratic  irony,  for 
Socrates  really  knew  in  most  cases  the  true 
answers  to  the  questions  he  asked,  while  the 
people  to  whom  he  put  the  questions  were  usually 
ignorant,  without  knowing  how  ignorant  they 
were.  The  only  knowledge  Socrates  claimed  was 
the  knowledge  of  his  own  ignorance,  and  the  first 
step  in  the  method  is  to  convince  the  pupil  of  his 
own  ignorance,  and  thus  make  him  willing  to  learn. 
49.  It  was  one  of  Socrates'  peculiarities  to  main- 
tain that  he  never  taught  anybody  anything.  All 
that  he  did  was  to  make  them  teach  themselves. 
Socrates  did  not  lecture  in  a  regular  School  or 
College.  He  did  his  teaching  wherever  he  hap- 
pened to  meet  anyone  who  cared  to  talk  with  him, 
often  in  the  open  air.  The  market  place  at 
Athens  was  a  favourite  resort  of  his,  as  there 
he  met  people  of  all  classes.  He.  had  no  pupils 
in  the  ordinary  sense  of  that  word,  but  dealt  with 
all  who  came  his  way.  His  usual  plan  was  to  lead 
up  to  some  word,  and  ask  its  meaning.  The  per- 
son spoken  to  usually  answered  readily  enough, 
thinking  he  knew  all  about  it.  Then  Socrates 
would  point  out  some  defect  in  the  answer — did  it 
mean  so-and-so  ?  or  did  it  mean  something  else  ? 
The  man  would  then  mend  his  answer,  only  to 
find  that  Socrates  had  new  objections.  This  would 
go  on  for  a  time,  till  at  last  the  man  would  get 
tired,  and  feel  convinced  that  he  did  not  know  so 
much  as  he  had  thought.  This  was  Socrates' 
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opportunity,  and  from  this  point  he  would  by  skil- 
ful questions  lead  his  humbled  acquaintance  to 
find  out  for  himself  the  true  meaning  of  the  word. 

The  pupil  treated  on  the  Socratic  method  passes 
through  three  stages. 

1.  Certainty — but  without  any  foundation  for  this 
certainty. 

2.  Doubt — accompanied  by  the  desire  to  know, 
and  a  striving  after  knowledge. 

3.  Certainty— based  upon  careful  thinking. 

50.  The  nature  of  the  Socratic  method  may  be 
better  understood  by  the  following  modernised 
example.  Suppose  Socrates  could  rise  out  of  his 
twenty-three  hundred  year  old  grave  (and  could 
speak  English)  he  might  come  along  to  the  play- 
ground, and  finding  John  Thomson  the  pupil- 
teacher  standing  there  doing  nothing  in  particular, 
might  enter  into  conversation  with  him.  By  and 
by  he  might  ask  quite  casually  : 

"  By  the  way,  Thomson,  what  is  an  Insect  ?  I 
often  hear  people  talking  about  insects,  and  I'd 
like  to  be  quite  sure  what  they  mean." 

Then  Thomson  would  feel  very  big  at  being 
asked  in  that  way  by  such  an  old  man,  and  would 
answer  in  an  off  hand  style. 

"Oh,  an  insect?  Why,  I  thought  everybody 
knew  that.  An  insect's — let  me  see — yes,  an  in- 
sect's a  little  animal  with  wings." 

Then  Socrates  might  look  beyond  the  school 
railings  at  a  hen  pecking  among  the  stones  in  the 
road,  and  say : 

"Well,  well,  now.  So  that's  an  insect.  D'ye 
know,  I  wouldn't  have  thought  that  now." 
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And  Thomson  would  be  angry,  and  think  that 
Socrates  was  not  just  such  a  nice  old  man  as  he 
had  supposed,  and  would  go  on  to  explain  that  a 
hen  was  far  too  big  for  an  insect. 

Socrates,  on  the  other  hand,  would  be  quite  nice 
about  it,  and  say  : 

"  So  an  insect  is  a  very  small  animal  with 
wings." 

Th.  (relieved)  Yes. 

Soc.  Is  a  humming  bird  small  enough  ? 

Th.  (shortly)  No:  an  insect  isn't  a  bird  at 
all. 

Soc.  Then  an  insect  is  a  very  small  animal  with 
wings  that  isn't  a  birdl 

Th.  (again  relieved).  Yes. 

Soc.  In  a  shop,  yesterday,  I  saw  a  little  package 
marked  "  Keating's  Powder "  which  was  said  to 
kill  all  insects.  There  were  some  pictures  of  very 
small  animals  that  weren't  birds,  but  they  hadn't 
wings,  so  I  suppose  it  was  a  mistake  putting  them 
there,  for  they  couldn't  be  insects  without  wings, 
could  they  ? 

(Thomson  is  now  sure  that  Socrates  is  a  very 
disagreeable  old  man,  and  wonders  that  he  had 
not  noticed  before  what  an  ugly  pug  nose  the  old 
man  has.) 

Th.  (bitterly).  Yes,  they're  insects  right  enough. 
Everybody  knows  them.  You  don't  mean  to  say 
you  don't  know  them  ? 

(But  Socrates  never  answers  side  questions  like 
this  last.  He  always  keeps  to  the  main  point.) 

Soc.  Dear  me !  Dear  me  !  What  are  we  to  say 
now  ?  An  insect  is  a  very  small  animal  with  wings, 
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that  isttt  a  bird^  and  sometimes  hasn't  wings. 
Really,  I  don't  think  I  quite  know  yet  what  an 
insect  is. 

Th.  (with  a  happy  inspiration,  and  the  memory 
of  a  reading  lesson).  Oh,  an  insect  is  an  animal 
that  begins  as  a  grub,  goes  on  to  be  a  chrysalis, 
and  ends  by  being  a  perfect  butterfly. 

Soc.  How  interesting  1  Now  how  long  would 
you  say  Keating^  insects — the  ones  without  wings, 
you  know — would  take  to  become  perfect  butter- 
flies ? 

Th.  Oh,  bother  !  You  do  nothing  but  find  fault. 
Tell  me  what  an  insect  is — you. 

Soc.  But  you  forget,  my  dear  Thomson,  that  I 
don't  know.  I'm  only  asking  for  information. 
Let's  examine  three  or  four  animals  that  we  know 
to  be  insects,  and  see  wherein  they  resemble  each 
other.  Which  animals  shall  we  take. 

Th.  Oh,  let's  take  the  butterfly,  the  bee,  the 
spider  and — and,  say,  the  beetle. 

Soc.  Good :  but,  by  the  way,  my  friend  the 
professor  happened  to  say  the  other  day  that  the 
spider  isn't  an  insect,  though  like  you  I  thought 
it  was,  and  so  do  most  people.  Let's  examine  it 
along  with  those  we  are  sure  about,  and  see  how 
it  differs  from  them  :  that  will  help  us  to  find  out 
what  an  insect  really  is. 

And  so  the  conversation  goes  on.  They  find  that 
the  spider  has  eight  legs,  while  all  the  genuine 
insects  have  only  six  ;  that  all  the  insects  are 
made  up  of  a  series  of  rings  ;  that  these  rings  are 
grouped  into  three  sets  ;  that  all  have  either  wings 
or  traces  of  wings,  and  so  forth. 
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51.  But  it  must  not  be  supposed  that  the  Socratic 
method  is  limited  to  the  work  of  definition.  All 
sorts  of  subjects  may  be  treated  in  the  same 
way.  The  essential  element  of  the  method  is  the 
reciprocal  action  between  teacher  and  pupil.  In 
particular  the  Socratic  irony  is  not  of  fundamental 
importance.  With  the  haughty  intellectual 
Athenians  it  was  necesssry  to  break  their  pride 
in  order  to  make  them  willing  to  learn,  and  with 
some  of  our  conceited  pupils  we  may  perhaps  use 
it  occasionally  with  advantage ;  but  in  ordinary 
Sunday  School  work  the  irony  part  may  well  be 
omitted.  Our  pupils  are  usually  willing  enough  to 
be  interested  without  the  irritation  that  often 
accompanies  the  first  stage  of  a  Socratic  lesson. 
Thomson  in  the  above  example  might  have  been 
led  to  desire  instruction  without  being  driven  to 
such  exasperation  as  fell  to  his  lot.  In  his  own 
teaching,  Socrates  found  that  his  method  often  had 
the  effect  of  numbing  his  friends  just  as  the  torpedo 
fish  numbs  its  victims.  By  the  time  the  first  stage 
was  complete  Socrates  sometimes  found  that  his 
friend  had  been  so  affected  by  this  "torpedo 
shock  "  as  to  be  unable  or  unwilling  to  answer  any 
more  questions.  The  same  thing  may  be  seen 
to-day  if  a  teacher  uses  the  Irony  vigorously  at 
the  first  stage.  A  class  will  frequently  cease  to 
answer  altogether  when  it  finds  that  all  its  answers 
are  turned  against  itself  and  made  ridiculous.  At 
the  same  time  the  first  stage  is  necessary  in  order  to 
lead  to  the  desire  to  know  the  truth.  The  pupils, 
however,  may  be  quite  well  led  to  see  the  incom- 
pleteness of  their  answers  without  being  humiliated. 
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Stimulation  may  be  made  to  take  the  place  of  the 
torpedo  shock,  if  the  pupil  is  made  to  feel  that  he 
and  the  master  are  engaged  in  the  same  hunt  for 
truth.  The  following  example — a  verbatim  report 
of  an  actual  lesson — shows  how  the  method  can 
be  applied  to  an  ordinary  lesson,  without  repelling 
the  pupils. 

Teacher.  Is  the  breath  hot  or  cold? 

Pupil  (confidently).     Hot,  sir. 

T.  I  have  seen  boys  blowing  upon  their  soup  at 
dinner  time.  I  don't  think  they  ought  to  do  it  ; 
but  what  do  you  think  they  do  it  for? 

P.  To  cool  the  soup. 

T.  What  cools  the  soup  ? 

P.  (hesitatingly).  The  breath. 

T.  But  didn't  you  say  the  breath  was  hot. 

P.  Yes,  sir. 

T.  But  hot  things  can't  cool  anything,  can  they  ? 

P.  No,  sir. 

T.  And  the  breath  cools  the  hot  soup  ? 

P.  Yes,  sir. 

T.  So  the  breath  can't  be  hot,  then  ? 

P.  No,  sir. 

T.  Well,  I  have  sometimes  seen  cabmen  standing 
at  a  street  corner,  and  sometimes  boys  in  the 
middle  of  a  snow-fight,  blowing  away  into  their 
joined  hands.  What  do  you  think  they  do  that  for  ? 

P.  To  warm  their  hands. 

T.  What  warms  their  hands  ? 

P.  (hesitatingly).  Their  breath. 

T.  But  I  thought  you  said  the  breath  was  not 
hot? 

(Pupils  puzzled— a  hand  held  out.) 
O 
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T.  Well,  what  do  you  think  ? 

P.  Sometimes  it's  hot,  and  sometimes  it's  cold. 

T.  When  is  it  hot,  and  when  is  it  cold  ? 

P.  Hot  in  summer,  and  cold  in  winter. 

T.  And  when  do  you  see  people  breathing  upon 
their  hands  to  warm  them — in  summer  ? 

P.  No,  sir,  in  winter. 

T.  But  you  said  the  breath  was  cold  in  winter. 
(Pupils  again  puzzled.) 

T.  What  sort  of  soup  do  careless  boys  blow 
upon  ?  Kidney  soup,  or  pea  soup,  or  white  soup, 
or  what  ? 

P.  (confidently).  Any  kind,  sir,  that's  too  hot 
to  eat. 

T.  Then  whether  is  this  soup  or  a  boy's  hand  in 
a  snow-fight  the  warmer  ? 

P.  The  soup. 

T.  Whether  is  the  boy's  breath  or  his  hand  the 
warmer  ? 

P.  The  breath. 

T.  And  whether  is  the  breath  (the  same  breath, 
at  the  same  time,  on  the  same  snowy  day)  or  the 
soup  the  warmer  ? 

P.  The  soup. 

T.  So  the  breath  is  warmer  than  the  boy's 
hands,  and  colder  than  the  soup  ? 

P.  Yes,  sir. 

T.  And  it  is  the  same  breath  all  the  time  ? 

P.  Yes,  sir. 

T.  Then  it  is  both  hot  and  cold  ? 

P.  Ye— yes. 

T.  If  you  were  the  soup,  what  would  you  call 
the  breath,  hot  or  cold  ? 
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P.  Cold. 

T.  And  if  you  were  the  boy's  hands  ? 

P.  Hot. 

T.  And  if  you  were  a  snow-ball,  what  would  you 
call  it  ? 

P.  Hot. 

T.  And  if  you  were  the  stove  over  there  ? 

P.  Cold. 

T.  So  breath  is  hot  for  some  things  and  cold  for 
others,  and  thafs  all  we  can  say,  isn't  it — unless 
we  know  what  we  are  speaking  about  along  with 
breath  ? 

P.  Yes,  sir. 

T.  And  yet  the  breath  itself  is  always  the  same  ? 

P.  Yes,  sir. 

52.  The  Socratic  Method  brings  Into  prominence 
a  distinction  of  some  importance  in  teaching  :  that 
between  "  telling  "  and  "  eliciting."  With  Socrates 
it  was  a  fundamental  principle  that  the  teacher 
should  never  "tell"  anything.  Everything  should 
be  elicited.  For  Socrates  there  was  some  excuse. 
He  had  the  theory  that  all  our  knowledge  was  only 
a  remembering  of  things  that  we  had  known  in 
some  former  existence.  Accordingly,  we  find  him 
calling  the  by-standers  to  witness  that  he  is  not 
telling  the  pupil  anything,  but  only  eliciting  know- 
ledge that  is  already  there,  though  the  pupil  is  not 
conscious  of  it  till  the  master  draws  it  out. 

Young  teachers  frequently  fall  into  the  error  of 
supposing  that  everything  can  be  elicited,  and  that 
the  true  teacher  should  never  tell  anything :  but 
nothing  short  of  Socrates'  theory  of  Reminiscence 
can  justify  this  view.  The  blunder  arises  from 
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confounding  the  process  of  knowledge,  with  the 
material  upon  which  the  mind  acts.  Given  certain 
facts  as  existing  in  the  mind  of  the  pupil,  the 
teacher  who  knows  how  the  mind  works  can  elicit 
certain  relations  among  these  facts.  But  he  can- 
not elicit  a  fact  that  is  not  there.  Given  a  know- 
ledge on  the  part  of  the  child  of  the  meaning  of 
washing,  we  can  elicit  from  that  child  that  a  man 
who  goes  to  his  room  with  a  dirty  face  and  comes 
out  with  a  clean  one,  has  washed  himself.  But  no 
amount  of  Socratic  skill  could  elicit  from  a  child 
who  knew  nothing  about  washing,  how  a  dirty  face 
became  clean.  There  is  nothing  wrong  in  ex- 
plaining an  unknown  word,  but  one  of  the  most 
important  things  for  a  teacher  to  learn  is  which 
things  can  be  elicited  and  which  things  must  be 
told. 

53.  The  Socratic  Method  is  of  special  interest  to 
the  Sunday  School  teacher.  The  large  classes  and 
the  numerous  subjects  of  the  day-school  render  it 
impossible  for  the  teacher  there  to  make  more  than 
occasional  use  of  the  method.  On  the  other  hand, 
the  Sunday  School  teacher  on  his  chair  in  front  of 
his  row  or  hollow  square  of  eight  or  ten  boys,  is 
admirably  placed  to  carry  out  the  spirit  if  not  the 
letter  of  the  old  market-place  teaching.  No  appar- 
atus is  required — who  but  a  Sunday  School  teacher 
can  appreciate  all  the  relief  these  words  imply  ? — 
and  no  special  quickness  on  the  part  of  the  pupils. 
The  subjects  dealt  with  moreover  are  specially 
adapted  for  Socratic  treatment  either  in  whole  or 
in  part.  It  is  easy  to  see  that  the  Socratic  Method 
is  not  a  general  method  like  the  Formal  Steps. 
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These  determine  the  general  lines  of  our  teaching 
while  the  Socratic  plan  is  specially  useful  in  clearing 
up  difficult  points  that  occur  at  the  various  stages. 

54.  The  following  lesson  exemplifies  the  applica- 
tion of  the  method  to  Sunday  School  work.  The 
subject  was  taken  from  the  International  Scheme 
of  lessons  some  years  ago  : — The  Prayer  of  the 
Penitent,  Psalm  li.  1-13.  It  is  reported  here 
exactly  as  delivered — both  questions  and  answers. 
No  doubt  it  could  be  made  more  scientific  if  it 
were  changed  a  little  at  certain  points,  but  it  will 
probably  be  of  more  use  to  teachers  to  see  what 
was  actually  done,  than  to  read  a  lesson  without 
flaw,  so  worked  out  in  the  study  that  the  answers 
as  well  as  the  questions  suit  all  the  principles 
laid  down  in  books  on  teaching. 

The  lesson,  indeed,  illustrates  a  very  common 
case  in  teaching.  We  may  prepare  all  our  questions 
carefully  so  that  each  shall  exactly  fit  into  its  place, 
and  we  can  calculate  in  general  the  nature  of  the 
answers.  No  better  test  of  the  excellent  teacher 
can  be  found  than  his  skill  in  anticipating  answers. 
But  occasionally  an  answer  is  given  of  such  a 
nature  as  to  upset  all  the  teacher's  plans,  and  he 
must  remodel  his  lesson  to  an  extent  sufficient  to 
get  over  the  difficulty  suggested  by  the  unexpected 
answer.  In  the  following  lesson  an  answer  of  this 
kind  occurs  in  connection  with  the  second  question. 

ALM   (li.   I-I3)    HAS   BEEN   READ  :— 

"  Was  this  psalm  we  have  just  read  written  b>  a 
man  or  by  God  ?  " 
"  By  a  man." 
"  What  sort  of  a  man  do  you  think  he  was  ?  * 
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Three  or  four  think  he  was  a  "good"  man; 
one  thinks  he  was  a  "  dirty  "  man. 

"  We'll  take  the  '  dirty '  man  first.  What  makes 
you  think  he  was  dirty  ? " 

"  It  says  he  was  going  to  wash  him  clean." 

"  Who  was  going  to  wash  him  clean  ? " 

(Some  hesitation— then  "God"  and  "Jesus"  are 
ventured.) 

"  Quite  right.  God  was  going  to  wash  him  clean. 
But  what  part  of  him  was  dirty  ? "  (No  answer.) 

"  Had  he  a  dirty  face  do  you  think  ?  " 

"  No,  sir." 

"Dirty  hands,  then?" 

"  No,  sir." 

"  Look  in  your  Bibles,  at  verse  10,  and  see  if  you 
can  find  out  what  God  was  going  to  clean." 

"  His  heart." 

"  Yes.  Notice  verse  6  :  Where  does  God  want 
to  find  truth?" 

"In  the  inward  parts." 

"So  the  man  that  wrote  this  psalm  was  not  a 
dirty  man  on  the  outside,  like  a  sweep  or  a  coal 
man,  was  he  ? " 

"  No,  sir." 

"  But  only  a  man  whose  heart  needed  cleaning  ? " 

"Yes,  sir." 

"  But  some  of  you  said  he  was  a  good  man,  didn't 
you  ? " 

"Yes,  sir." 

"  Well,  does  a  good  man's  heart  need  cleaning  ? " 

"  No,  sir." 

MHe  says  'I  acknowledge  my  transgressions.1 
What  are  transgressions  ? " 
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"  Sins." 

"  So  the  man  has  sinned,  hasn't  he  ? " 

"  Yes,  sir." 

14  Had  he  just  one  sin,  or  had  he  a  lot  of  sins  ?" 

(Some  hesitation.) 

"  Does  it  say  'transgression 'or 'transgressions'?* 

11  Transgressions." 

"  And  transgressions  just  mean  sins,  don't  they  ? " 

"  Yes,  sir." 

"And  blot  out  all  mine  iniquities.  What  are 
Iniquities  ? " 

11  Sins." 

"Then  all  mine  iniquities  means  that  he  had 
done  quite  a  lot  of  sins  ?w 

"  Yes,  sir." 

11  Then  is  a  man  who  has  done  a  lot  of  sins  and 
has  a  heart  that  needs  cleaning  a  good  man  ?" 

"  No,  sir." 

"  What  sort  of  a  man  is  he  then  ?" 

"  A  bad  man." 

"Oh,  a  bad  man,  is  he?  Now,  turn  to  the  be- 
ginning of  the  psalm,  and  see  the  man's  name  that 
wrote  it  You  will  see  it  in  the  small  print  at  the 
top.  What  is  it?" 

"David." 

"  Is  David  speaking  to  himself  in  this  psalm,  or 
to  some  other  body  ? " 

"To  some  other  body." 

11  Who  is  he  speaking  to  ?  You  will  see  it  in  the 
first  verse." 

"To  God." 

"  When  you  speak  to  God,  what  are  you  said  to 
do?" 

(Hesitation.) 
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"  Well,  when  do  you  speak  to  God  ? " 

("  At  night "  and  "  When  you're  praying.") 

"David  is  asking  something  of  God,  isn't  he?" 

"Yes,  sir." 

"  And  when  you  ask  something  from  God  what 
are  you  doing  ? " 

"  Praying." 

"And  what  sort  of  people  pray— good  people  or 
bad  people?" 

"  Good  people." 

" Oh,  then  David  is  a  good  man,  is  he?" 

(Puzzled  hesitation  of  the  children.) 

"  David  is  bad  because  he  has  done  many  sins, 
and  has  an  unclean  heart,  and  yet  he  is  good 
because  he  is  praying  to  God.  Can  a  raan  be 
both  good  and  bad  ? " 

(An  uncompromising  "  No.") 

"Well,  let's  see.  When  a  blacksmith  comes 
home  from  his  work  is  he  clean  or  dirty  ?  " 

"  Dirty." 

"  But  after  he  has  washed  himself  and  sits  down 
to  eat  his  supper  and  read  his  newspaper,  is  he 
still  dirty  ?  " 

"No,  sir." 

"Is  he  clean  now?" 

"Yes,  sir." 

"And  is  he  the  same  man  as  he  was  when  he 
came  in  ?  " 

"  Yes,  sir." 

"  So  the  same  man  can  be  both  clean  and  dirty  ?" 

"Yes,  sir." 

"  At  the  same  time  ? ' 

"No,  sir." 
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"  But  he  can  be  dirty  at  one  time  and  clean  at 
another." 

"Yes,  sir." 

"  Now,  what  makes  the  dirty  man  into  the  clean 
man  ?  " 

"Washing." 

"  And  what  did  David  want  God  to  do  with  his 
heart?" 

("  Wash  it."     "  Make  it  clean.") 

"Are  we  told  in  this  psalm  that  God  washed 
it?" 

(Opposing  answers— " Yes,  sir,"  and  "No,  sir.") 

"Well,  can  God  do  anything  He  wishes  to  do?" 

"  Yes,  sir." 

"Do  you  think  He  wishes  men  to  have  unclean 
hearts?" 

"  No,  sir." 

"Then,  will  he  wish  to  clean  David's  heart?" 

"Yes,  sir." 

"  And  he  can  do  anything  he  wishes  ? " 

"Yes,  sir." 

"  Then,  as  soon  as  David  wants  God  to  wash  his 
heart  God  will  do  it  at  once,  won't  he  ?  " 

"Yes,  sir." 

"  How  long  do  you  think  it  will  take  God  to  wash 
David's  heart  ?  " 

("At  once,"  "Quickly,"  and  "  Immediately.") 

"How  long  will  the  blacksmith  take  to  wash 
himself?" 

("  Five  minutes."     "  Ten  minutes,"  ventured.) 

"  Will  God  need  as  long  as  that  ? " 

"  No,  sir." 

"God  does  not  need  any  time  at  all,  does  he?" 
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"No,  sir." 

"Then  just  as  soon  as  David  prayed,  he  was 
cleansed,  and  so  was  at  once  a  good  man  ?" 

"Yes,  sir." 

"  Though  he  had  done  lots  of  sins,  and  used  to 
have  an  unclean  heart  ? " 

"Yes,  sir." 

"  Then  are  there  any  bad  men  ?" 

(An  astonished  "  Yes,  sir.") 

"  How  do  you  know  they  are  bad  ? " 

"  Because  they  do  bad  things." 

"  But  I  thought  David  did  bad  things  ?  " 

"  But  God  washed  David." 

"  And  can  he  not  wash  these  bad  men,  too  ? M 

"Yes,  sir." 

"  Then  why  are  they  still  bad  ?  " 

"  Because  they  do  not  pray.'' 

u  God  does  not  wash  everybody,  then  ? " 

"  No,  sir." 

"  Only  those  that  ask  Him  to  wash  them  ?  " 

"Yes,  sir." 

"What  makes  them  ask  Him  to  wash  them  ?" 

(No  answer.) 

"  Well,  what  makes  the  smith  wash  himself  ? " 

("  Because  he  is  dirty."  "  Because  it  would  dirty 
his  meat") 

"  If  the  blacksmith  liked  to  be  dirty,  would  he  go 
and  wash  himself? " 

"  No,  sir." 

"  Would  the  water  come  and  wash  him  ? " 

"  No,  sir." 

"  Then  he  washes  himself  because  he  likes  to  be 
clean?" 
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"  Yes,  sir." 

"And  he  washes  himself  because  he  does  not 
like  to  be  dirty?" 

"  Yes,  sir." 

"And  if  he  wants  to  be  washed  he  can  be  washed 
at  once?" 

"Yes,  sir." 

"  Then  if  a  man's  heart  is  unclean  it  is  because 
he  likes  it  to  be  unclean  ?" 

"Yes,  sir." 

"  And  if  he  wanted  a  clean  heart  he  could  get  it 
at  once  ? " 

"Yes,  sir." 

"  So  a  bad  man  is  one  whose  heart  is  unclean, 
and  who  likes  it  to  be  unclean  ?" 

"Yes,  sir." 

"And  if  he  gets  tired  of  his  unclean  heart,  he 
can  get  it  cleaned  at  once  ? " 

"Yes,  sir." 

"  So,  if  his  heart  still  stays  unclean,  whose  fault 
is  It?" 

"His  own." 

"And  if  penitent  means  that  you  are  sorry  for 
your  sins,  and  will  try  not  to  sin  any  more,  would 
you  call  a  bad  man  penitent  ?" 

"  No,  sir." 

"And  if  a  bad  man  became  penitent  he  would 

tonce  stop  being  a  bad  man  ? " 
'  Yes,  sir." 
'And  become  a  good  man ?" 
'Yes,  sir." 
1  Was  David  ever  a  bad  man  ?" 
•Yes,  sir." 
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"  Is  he  penitent  in  this  psalm  ?" 

"Yes,  sir." 

"  Then  he  becomes  a  good  man  ?  " 

"  Yes,  sir." 

"  And  penitent  means  that  he  was  sorry  for  his 
sin,  and  had  made  up  his  mind  never  to  sin  any 
more  ? " 

"Yes,  sir." 

"  Then  all  we  have  to  do,  if  we  have  done  lots  of 
sins  like  David,  and  have  unclean  hearts,  is  to  be 
penitent  like  David?" 

"Yes,  sir." 

"Then  like  David  what  shall  we  become?" 

"  Clean  and  good." 


CHAPTER  VIII. 
QUESTIONS  AND  ANSWERS. 

55.  The  difference  between  a  question  and  an 
ordinary  sentence  is  that  the  question  demands  an 
answer.  In  ordinary  speech  we  expect  that  every 
statement  we  make  will  have  some  effect  upon  the 
person  to  whom  we  make  it,  but  when  we  use  the 
question  form  we  wish  the  person '  to  show  by  his 
reply  how  his  mind  is  acting  upon  the  subject  in 
hand.  Sometimes  a  question  is  used  as  a  very 
strong  way  of  making  an  assertion,  and  then  it  is 
called  a  rhetorical  question.  Such  questions  do 
not  require  an  answer  in  words  :  it  is  assumed 
that  only  one  answer  can  be  given.  When  a 
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preacher  asks,  "  Who  can  sound  the  depths  of 
Omnipotence?"  the  obvious  answer  is,  "  No  one"; 
but  the  preacher  would  be  greatly  surprised  if  one 
of  his  congregation  made  this  reply.  Rhetorical 
questions  are  out  of  place  in  class  teaching,  but  a 
more  familiar  form  of  the  same  thing  is  found  in 
those  questions  which  are  put  to  the  class,  not  to 
encourage  discussion,  but  to  make  the  pupils  feel 
that  they  are  taking  part  in  the  work.  "  Do  you 
think  Jesus  would  have  done  so  and  so?"  asks  the 
teacher,  and  because  "so-and-so"  is  a  bad  action, 
confidently  expects  the  answer  "  No." 

Books  on  teaching  usually  condemn  all  questions 
that  can  be  answered  by  "  yes  "  or  "  no."  The  ob- 
jection is  that,  since  there  are  only  two  answers 
possible,  the  pupil  has  an  even  chance  of  being 
right  if  he  merely  guesses.  This  criticism  is 
applicable  to  certain  kinds  of  questions  ;  but  it 
is  often  desirable  to  carry  the  class  with  you  by 
getting  them  to  assent  to  your  views,  even  when 
you  know  quite  well  that  you  are  not  testing 
your  pupils.  "  Did  Joshua  despair  of  conquering 
Canaan  ? "  is  a  bad  question,  if  the  teacher  desires 
to  find  out  whether  the  pupil  knows  the  story  of 
the  spies.  But  if  the  story  has  been  told,  and  the 
teacher  is  applying  the  lesson,  he  is  quite  entitled 
to  ask  the  question  in  order  to  enforce  the  contrast 
between  the  timid  spies  and  the  courageous.  We 
must  not  be  enslaved  by  rules.  We  must  consider 
the  purpose  of  a  question  before  we  decide  whether 
it  is  good  or  bad.  In  the  Socratic  lesson  on  Psalm 
li.  we  find  a  great  many  questions  involving  the 
:  "yes"  or  "  no,"  yet  these  are  quite  le^-iti- 
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mate,  and   carry  on  the  teaching  in  a  perfectly 
satisfactory  way. 

56.  Another  form  of  questioning  is  usually  con- 
demned outright,  though  as  a  matter  of  fact  it  has 
its  place  in  good  teaching  :  this  is  known  as  the 
Elliptical  form,  and  consists  in  supplying  part  of 
the  answer  and  calling  upon  the  pupil  to  give  the 
rest.  Instead  of  asking,  "What  is  man's  chief 
end?"  the  teacher  says,  "Man's  chief  end  is" — 
and  pauses  for  the  pupil  to  go  on.  The  method 
is  clearly  liable  to  great  abuse,  for  the  teacher  may 
give  too  much  of  the  answer,  and  leave  only  a 
word  or  two  to  be  supplied  by  the  pupil.  If,  for 
example,  the  teacher  goes  on  "  Man's  chief  end  is 
to  glorify  God  and  to  enjoy  Him  for  —  -  ?"  and 
leaves  the  pupil  to  supply  only  the  little  word 
ever,  the  question  is  bad.  But  everything  depends 
upon  the  nature  of  the  word  omitted.  It  is  said 
that  the  elliptical  method  is  too  easy.  But  if  a 
child  cannot  answer  the  question  "On  which 
mountain  did  Moses  die  ? "  he  is  not  likely  to  be 
more  successful  with  :  "  Moses  died  on  Mount 
— ?  "  And  yet  there  is  truth  in  the  saying  that  the 
elliptical  method  is  easier,  the  ease  arising  from 
the  form  of  the  answer,  not  from  the  matter  of  the 
answer  ;  and  for  this  reason  the  method  deserves 
the  attention  of  the  Sunday  School  teacher.  A 
timid  child  or  a  child  unaccustomed  to  books  and 
long  sentences,  may  be  able  and  willing  to  finish 
a  sentence,  while  quite  afraid  to  venture  upon  a 
new  sentence  of  his  own;  If  our  purpose  were  to 
teach  English,  the  elliptical  method  should  be  dis- 
couraged. But  as  we  question  mainly  to  secure 
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an  interchange  of  ideas,  we  may  with  advantage 
save  the  child  (especially  the  dull  child)  from 
having  to  attend  to  two  things  at  once— thought 
and  its  expression.  While  thus  a  valuable  aid 
with  dull  and  timid  children,  the  elliptical  method 
must  not  become  habitual.  As  a  change  from 
ordinary  questioning  it  is  excellent,  but  if  it  be- 
comes the  ordinary  form  there  is  nothing  so 
tiresome. 

57  Some  teachers  have  the  theory  that  all 
answers  should  be  given  in  complete  sentences, 
but  this  is  not  so,  even  in  schools  where  English 
has  to  be  taught,  and  much  less  so  in  Sunday 
Schools  where  ideas  and  their  effect  upon  character 
are  the  main  matters.  The  rule  should  be  that 
pupils  should  answer  the  teacher  as  they  would  in 
ordinary  conversation.  To  the  question  "Which 
game  do  you  like  best?"  the  natural  answer  is  in 
one  word,  "Cricket,"  "Football,"  "Tennis,"  or 
whatever  it  may  be.  It  is  unreasonable  to  de- 
mand that  in  school  the  answer  should  be  "  The 
game  I  like  best  is  cricket." 

58.  To  secure  good  answers  questions  must  be 
clear,  direct  and  simple. 

(a)  The  essence  of  clearness  is  that  whether  the 
child  can  answer  or  not,  he  is  at  least  sure  of  what 
the  question  means.  It  is  here  that  the  teacher  must 
guard  against  confusion  between  connotation  and 
denotation  (see  section  35).  There  are  four  words 
commonly  used  in  questioning,  that  call  for  special 
attention,  if  we  wish  to  attain  clearness  :  they  are 
«'//<*/,  which)  hou\  why.  In  a  general  way  teachers 
know  the  meaning  of  these  words,  but  nothing 
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short  of  the  greatest  possible  care  will  save  us 
from  confusing  them  in  actual  speech.  Remember 
that  what  wants  to  know  qualities ;  it  asks  "  what 
sort  of?"  it  deals  with  the  connotation  of  a  word. 
Which  wants  to  know  only  the  particular  person 
or  thing  referred  to :  it  deals  with  denotation  ;  il 
singles  out  one  from  a  given  group.  How  asks 
for  the  manner  in  which  a  thing  is  done,  while 
if  we  want  to  know  the  reason  we  use  why. 
These  two  little  words— how  and  why — are  mis- 
used by  young  teachers  to  an  extent  that  is  very 
surprising. 

(£)  It  is  a  mistake  to  ask  questions  which  in- 
volve long  answers  particularly  in  the  case  of  the 
younger  pupils.  It  is  one  thing  to  know  :  it  is  an- 
other to  express.  A  child  may  know  not  only  the 
story  implied  in  a  parable,  but  also  the  underlying 
meaning,  and  yet  be  unable  to  "  Give  an  account 
of"  the  parable.  At  the  early  stages  all  questions 
should  be  direct,  *.£.,  they  should  be  real  questions 
demanding  definite  answers.  It  does  not  follow  that 
the  question  as  a  whole  must  be  short,  but  it  must 
end  in  a  short  and  pointed  question.  Thus  the 
teacher  may  state  a  case  at  some  length,  laying 
down  quite  a  number  of  conditions  :  but  at  the 
end  he  must  put  a  definite  issue  in  the  form  of  a 
question.  After  a  statement  of  the  conditions 
under  which  David  gathered  his  men  at  Adullam, 
the  question  might  be  put,  "What  was  the 
character  of  David's  men?"  Though  this  in- 
volves several  considerations,  among  them  the 
relation  of  outlaws  to  the  nature  of  the  law  against 
which  they  revolt,  it  is  still  a  direct  question, 
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bringing  to  a  point  all  the  matter  previously  given, 
and  inviting  a  decision  upon  it. 

Further,  to  be  direct  a  question  ought  to  be  a 
question  in  form  as  well  as  in  reality.  Still  this 
must  not  be  pedantically  insisted  upon.  As  an 
exceptional  thing  an  indirect  form  may  be  admitted 
for  the  sake  of  variety.  "  I  wonder  what  sort  of  men 
these  were  that  came  to  David's  cave  at  Adullam," 
is  obviously  not  a  question  at  all  ;  but  equally 
obviously  it  has  the  same  effect  upon  the  pupils  as 
a  regularly  formed  direct  question  would.  But 
while  such  deviations  may  be  occasionally  per- 
mitted, no  grace  should  be  shown  to  those  ques- 
tions which  ask  one  thing  by  their  form  and  another 
by  their  inner  meaning,  "  Can  you  tell  me  where 
the  Cave  of  Adullam  is  ?  "  The  teacher  expects 
to  be  told  where  the  cave  is,  but  the  only  answer 
he  has  a  right  to  get  is  "  yes  "  or  "  no  "  according 
to  the  state  of  the  pupil's  knowledge.  "  What  do 
you  know  about  Tiglath-Pileser  ? "  may  becorrectly, 
if  not  very  satisfactorily,  answered  by  the  word 
"  Nothing."  We  must  not  give  our  pupils  the 
chance  to  be  funny  at  our  expense. 

(c)  To  be  simple  a  question  need  not  be  easy. 
"Who  is  the  author  of  the  book  of  Hebrews?" 
is  a  simple  but  very  difficult  question.  What  is 
specially  meant  by  simplicity  in  questions  is  what 
may  be  called  their  singleness  :  i.e.  only  one  thing 
should  be  asked  at  a  time.  Teachers  who  do  not 
prepare  their  work  not  unfrequently  stumble  into 
questions  which  involve  several  independent  an- 
swers ;  and  still  more  frequently  they  change  the 
form  of  the  question  two  or  three  times  before  they 
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finally  leave  it  for  the  pupil  to  answer.  This 
careless  "thinking  aloud,"  this  making  up  of 
questions  that  ought  to  have  been  carefully  pre- 
pared beforehand,  is  disconcerting  to  the  pupils, 
who  frequently  answer  some  of  the  rejected  forms 
of  the  question  instead  of  the  final  form. 

So  far  the  rules  we  have  already  had  about 
clearness  would  apply  to  these  blundering  ques- 
tions, but  there  is  a  kind  of  question  that  deliber- 
ately combines  two  or  three  elements.  Such 
questions  are  called  composite,  and  are  to  be 
avoided  in  the  course  of  a  lesson,  though  they  are 
not  without  their  use  as  special  problems  to  be 
treated  as  separate  exercises.  "Who  said  what, 
and  why  did  he  say  it  when  he  was  nearly  drowned 
in  the  sea  of  Galilee?"  is  a  composite  question, 
and  a  breach  of  the  rule  of  simplicity. 

59.  Up  to  this  point  we  have  been  mainly  con- 
cerned with  the  questions,  but  the  answers  are 
equally  interesting  and  important,  particularly 
wrong  answers.  The  teacher  must  treat  all  in- 
correct answers  as  a  means  of  guiding  him  in 
his  work.  To  begin  with,  such  answers  frequently 
give  an  excellent  criticism  on  the  form  of  the 
question,  and  call  attention  to  defects  that  other- 
wise might  escape  notice.  Next,  wrong  methods 
of  study  are  frequently  exposed  by  the  nature  of 
incorrect  answers.  If  the  question :  When  did 
Charles  I.  die  ?  meets  the  reply  "  On  a  raw  and 
frosty  winter  morning";  or  the  question,  "How 
did  David  II.  of  Scotland  die?"  elicits  only  the 
laconic  "  Childless,"  neither  answer  can  be  said  to 
be  incorrect,  though  both  show  that  the  pupil  has 
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not  been  able  to  distinguish  between  the  important 
and  the  trivial,  the  essential  and  the  non-essential, 
in  his  reading.  Not  unfrequently  an  erroneous 
answer  shows  up  quite  unexpected  lines  of  false 
reasoning.  "  Why  was  Monmouth  executed  ? " 
once  drew  the  answer,  "  Because  he  stole  peas." 
"  Why  is  Madame  Patti  called  the  Welsh  Nightin- 
gale?" called  forth  the  plausible  explanation: 
44  Because  she  sings  at  night."  In  both  cases  the 
pupil  had  reasoned  as  correctly  as  was  possible 
with  the  limited  circle  of  ideas  at  his  'disposal 
The  cause  of  the  nightingale  blunder  is  obvious. 
The  mistake  about  Monmouth  arose  from  the 
effect  upon  the  imagination  of  the  statement  in  the 
text  book  that  "Monmouth  was  captured  in  a 
ditch  with  his  pocket  full  of  peas."  This  detail, 
introduced  to  show  the  state  of  destitution  to  which 
the  unfortunate  nobleman  was  reduced,  had  been 
interpreted  according  to  the  boyish  experience  into 
the  cause  of  the  execution.  Teachers  call  ridiculous 
answers  of  this  kind  "  howlers,"  but  however  funny 
they  may  be  to  the  mere  onlooker,  to  the  teacher 
"  howlers  "  must  be  regarded  as  matter  for  serious 
consideration.  No  teacher  should  rest  content 
with  any  wrong  answer  that  he  cannot  trace  to  its 
source.  It  is  one  of  the  marks  of  a  first-rate 
teacher  that  he  can  readily  explain  the  origin  of 
apparently  meaningless  answers. 

60.  It  is  important  to  know  how  to  deal  with 
answers  that  are  wilfully  wrong,  and  meant  by  the 
pupil  to  be  funny.  If  an  impudent  answer  can 
be  fairly  construed  as  an  answer  to  the  question, 
then  the  teacher  must  accept  the  reproof  and 
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repeat  his  question  in  such  a  form  as  to  avoid  the 
objectionable  reply.  But  he  must  not  show  any 
temper.  He  has  had  himself  to  blame.  But  if  a 
funny  answer  is  given  in  mere  bravado,  without 
reference  to  the  exact  nature  of  the  question,  then 
the  teacher  had  better  merely  repeat  the  question  and 
wait  for  a  few  seconds  for  a  proper  answer.  If  no 
answer  is  forthcoming,  he  should  put  the  question 
to  a  more  manageable  pupil,  and  go  on  as  if 
nothing  had  happened.  It  goes  without  saying 
that  the  teacher  should  never  lose  his  temper, 
however  aggravating  the  funny  answer  may  be. 
He  is  not,  however,  called  upon  to  carry  his 
Christian  charity  to  the  point  of  smiling  at  the 
impertinence.  His  strength  consists  in  ignoring 
altogether  the  wit  of  the  pupil.  Some  teachers 
with  the  gift  of  repartee  can  meet  witty  pupils  with 
their  own  weapon.  But  it  is  at  least  doubtful 
whether  the  unbrilliant  teacher  who  merely  neglects 
impertinences,  may  not  really  exercise  the  better 
influence  on  his  class.  It  is  hard  to  over-estimate 
the  power  of  quiet  earnestness. 


CHAPTER  IX. 
ILLUSTRATION. 

61.  In  teaching,  Illustration  is  the  process  of 
making  clear  the  subject  taught  by  bringing  it 
into  connection  with  something  already  well 
known  to  and  fully  understood  by  the  pupil.  It 
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means  literally  lighting  up  a  subject  or  throwing 
a  light  upon  a  subject :  and  this  light  has  to  be 
sought  among  the  ideas  that  the  pupil  already 
possesses. 

62.  There  are  two  main  classes  of  illustrations  : 
material  and  verbal.  Actual  objects,  models  of 
objects,  maps  and  pictures  are  the  usual  forms  of 
material  illustrations  used  in  Sunday  Schools,  but 
these  are  generally  found  in  the  hands  of  super- 
intendents and  others  who  give  general  lectures. 
The  class-teacher,  however,  is  not  debarred  from 
using  any  material  illustration  that  is  available. 
Few  teachers,  unfortunately,  have  any  Jewish  or 
Eastern  curios ;  and  though  models  of  the  Temple, 
the  tomb  of  our  Lord,  and  such  interesting  things 
are  to  be  had,  they  are  beyond  the  reach  of  most 
of  us.  Yet  the  class-teacher  need  not  despair  of 
material  illustrations.  In  some  ways  he  has  the 
advantage  of  those  who  lecture  to  large  audiences, 
for  with  his  small  class  he  is  able  to  use  an  ordinary 
book  with  pictures  in  it.  Such  a  book  is  of  no  use 
in  speaking  to  a  hall  full  of  people,  but  if  held  up 
in  a  proper  light  before  the  class,  the  pictures  can 
be  easily  seen  by  the  keen  eyes  of  the  pupils.  For 
the  same  reason  a  penny  map  of  Palestine,  of 
Greece,  or  of  Asia  Minor  can  be  seen  by  the 
whole  class.  Even  the  black-board  is  not  be- 
yond the  reach  of  any  teacher  who  has  the  least 
desire  to  use  the  chalk.  Pieces  of  black  or  brown 
linoleum  are  now  extensively  used  in  schools  for 
pupils  to  draw  on  with  chalk.  For  a  few  coppers 
the  teacher  may  buy  a  piece  1 8  inches  square.  Being 
flexible,  this  can  be  carried  to  and  from  school 
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just  like  a  roll  of  music.  If  the  teacher  has  little 
confidence  in  his  drawing,  he  might  prepare  his 
illustration  at  home,  and  carry  it  to  school  ready 
made,  though  it  must  be  noted  that  an  illustration 
is  much  more  effective  if  produced  under  the  eyes 
of  the  pupils.  Further,  it  must  not  be  supposed 
that  the  use  of  this  flexible  black-board  is  confined 
to  drawing.  It  serves  admirably  for  a  written 
resume  of  a  lesson,  as  well  as  for  the  writing 
down  of  difficult  names  and  terms. 

63.  But,  after  all,  the  Sunday  School  teacher 
has  to  depend  mainly  on  verbal  illustration.    The 
fundamental  point  in  this  form  of  illustration  is  to 
place  the  pupil  at  the  proper  point  of  view  with 
regard  to  the  subject  to  be  illustrated.     Our  main 
aim  is  to  get  the  ideas  in  the  pupil's  mind  to  form 
the  same  combination  as  already  exists   in   the 
teacher's.    To  accomplish  this  the  teacher  must 
know  (a)  the  exact  nature  of  the  combination  in 
his  own  mind  ;   (6)  the  materials  already  present 
in  the  child's  mind ;  (c)  the  materials  lacking  in  the 
child's  mind  which  it  is  the  teacher's  business  to 
supply.     In  addition,  it  is  always  assumed  that  the 
teacher  carefully   studies   the   laws  according  to 
which  the  mind  acts. 

64.  An  illustration  consists  in  showing  up  the 
new  ideas  in  the  light  of  the  old.    The  first  method 
consists  in  bringing  the   particular  into  relation 
with  the  general.     If  we  can  refer  a  particular 
case  to  a    general    law,   we    feel    that   we  have 
thrown   light   upon   that   special    case,   and    that 
we  understand  it  better.     In  particular,  if  we  can 
group  one  or  two  known  facts  under  a  general 
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law  which  explains  them  all,  we  supply  an  excellent 
illustration.  For  example,  if  a  boy  knows  the 
action  of  his  sucker,  of  the  diving  bell,  and  of 
the  ordinary  suction  pump — the  law  of  atmo- 
spheric pressure  will  come  to  him  as  a  very 
illuminating  new  fact  More  frequently,  however, 
in  actual  teaching,  illustration  consists  in  supply- 
ing examples  of  rules  already  known  or  already 
given.  This  you  will  recognise  as  an  application 
of  the  deductive  method.  The  teacher  may  say, 
for  example,  that  Peter's  great  virtue  was  courage, 
and  his  great  failing  cowardice.  To  illustrate  this 
he  will  go  on  to  give,  or  better,  invite  his  class  to 
discover,  cases  which  justify  the  apparent  con- 
tradiction. 

The  important  point  to  notice  is  that  sometimes 
the  rule  illustrates  the  example,  and  sometimes  the 
example  illustrates  the  rule.  Whichever  of  the  two 
is  the  more  familiar  to  the  pupil,  illustrates  the  less 
familiar. 

65.  Almost  all  other  forms  of  illustration  depend 
upon  what  is  known  as  analogy.  Before  we  can 
have  an  analogy  we  must  deal  with  four  ideas. 
These  must  be  arranged  in  pairs  in  such  a  way  that 
the  relation  between  the  first  pair  of  ideas  is  the 
same  as  that  between  the  second  pair.  "  I  am  the 
vine,  ye  are  the  branches."  Here  the  four  ideas 
are,  I  (i.e.  Jesus),  the  vine,  ye  (i.e.  Jesus'  followers), 
the  branches.  To  bring  out  the  analogy  the  four 
ideas  must  be  placed  in  two  groups,  Jesus  and 
Jtsus1  followers  in  the  one  group,  and  the  vine 
and  its  branches  in  the  other.  Thus  it  is  stated 
in  this  way  :  Jesus  has  the  same  relation  to  Hif 
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followers  as  the  vine  has   to  its  branches.  An 

analogy  can  be  stated  in  the  same  way  as  you 

used  to  state  a  proportion  problem  when  you 
were  at  school. 

Jesus  :  His  followers  :  :  the  vine  :  its  branches. 

This  is  read,  as  you  no  doubt  remember :  "  As 
Jesus  is  to  His  followers,  so  is  the  vine  to  its 
branches."  The  statement  is  equally  true  if  the 
second  pair  is  put  first :  "  As  the  vine  is  to  its 
branches,  so  is  Jesus  to  His  followers."  In 
illustration  it  is  usually  better  to  place  the  better 
known  pair  first.  The  disciples  were  supposed  to 
know  the  relation  between  the  vine  and  its 
branches,  and  were  called  upon  to  observe  that 
the  same  relation  held  between  Jesus  and  His 
followers. 

66.  We  are  now  in  a  position  to  understand  the 
statement  that  analogy  is  the  equality  or  similarity 
of  relations.  This  world  of  ours  is  built  up  of 
millions  upon  millions  of  what  for  want  of  a  more 
definite  word  we  call  things.  These  things  are 
related  to  each  other  in  all  manner  of  ways.  But 
there  are  fewer  relations  than  there  are  things :  i.e. 
many  pairs  of  things  bear  the  same  relation  to  each 
other.  But  this  same  relationship  is  usually  more 
easily  understood  between  a  pair  of  things  with 
which  we  are  familiar  than  between  a  pair  of 
strange  things.  Hence  the  use  of  analogy  in 
illustration.  We  show  the  relation  as  existing 
between  a  pair  of  well-known  things,  and  then 
tell  the  pupil  that  the  same  relation  exists  be- 
tween the  less  known  pair  about  which  the 
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lesson  is  concerned.  The  teacher  is  assumed  to 
be  equally  familiar  with  both  pairs.* 

67.  The  Bible  is  full  of  this  analogical  illustra- 
tion. All  the  parables  and  most  of  the  figures  of 
speech  are  based  upon  analogy.  The  relation 
between  the  father  and  the  prodigal  son  is  the 
same  as  that  between  God  and  the  repentant 
sinner.  So  the  parable  is  an  excellent  illustration. 
But  there  is  a  certain  caution  required  here.  It 
is  only  the  relation  that  must  be  the  same.  There 
need  be  no  resemblance  between  the  things  com- 
pared. Our  Lord  is  not  the  least  like  a  vine, 
though  He  holds  the  same  relation  to  His  followers 
as  the  vine  does  to  its  branches.  Yet  there  is  a 
strong  temptation  for  pupils  and  teachers  to  carry 
over  resemblances  of  the  things  compared  instead 
of  confining  their  attention  to  the  relations.  This 
is  particularly  objectionable  in  cases  where  God 
is  compared  with  men.  Our  Lord  Himself  uses 
parables  in  which  the  Father  is  represented  in  a 
very  human  way.  But  there  is  a  broad  generality 
about  His  pictures  that  frees  the  mind  from  all 
petty  details.  The  trouble  arises  when  these 
parables  are  expounded  and  worked  out  in  great 
detail.  The  following  example  is  taken  from  a 
sermon  to  children  by  a  very  distinguished  clergy- 
man. The  subject  is  "  Knocking  " 

"  By  a  simple  parable  He  has  shown  them  the 
power  and  certainty  of  such  piayer  as  that.  If 
you  went  at  midnight  to  a  neighbour  and  begged 
three  loaves  of  bread  of  h»m — though  he  would  be 

*  Analogy  is  also  used  as  an  instrument  of  logical  in- 
ference :  but  with  that  use  we  are  not  concerned  here. 
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vexed  at  being  disturbed,  and  slow  to  rise  from  his 
warm  bed,  and  reluctant  to  go  down  to  the 
kitchen  ;  though  he  would  positively  refuse  to  do  it 
at  the  beginning,  nevertheless,  if  you  persisted  and 
entreated  (as  you  would  if  you  were  aware  of  his 
kindness,  and  you  really  •wanted  the  loaves)  then 
because  of  your  '  importunity '  you  would  succeed — 
your  neighbour  would  open  the  door.  And  so, 
depend  upon  it,  says  our  Lord,  if  you  thus  pray 
— if  you  pray  from  your  soul — your  heavenly  Father 
will  grant  you  the  Holy  Spirit." 

Here  the  teaching  is  bad.  The  parable  itself 
emphasizes  the  equality  of  the  relations  in  the  two 
cases,  and  studiously  avoids  details  that  careless 
readers  or  hearers  might  carry  over  from  the  one 
pair  of  terms  to  the  other.  The  greater  fulness  of 
the  preacher's  version  does  not  make  the  lesson 
a  whit  clearer,  while  it  introduces  elements  that 
invite  a  comparison  between  God  and  the  neigh- 
bour in  points  not  essential  to  the  lesson.  We  can 
easily  and  reverently  picture  God  as  our  neighbour. 
But  the  "warm  bed"  and  the  "kitchen"  spoil 
everything.  It  is  well  to  imitate  our  Lord's 
reserve. 

68.  On  the  other  hand,  in  dealing  merely  with 
manners  and  customs  of  Old  and  New  Testament 
times  great  latitude  of  illustration  should  be  allowed. 
It  is  to  this  free  illustration  that  the  old  fashioned 
sermons  of  Latimer  and  Wyclif  and  Knox  owe 
their  vigour  and  attraction.  These  men  read  and 
understood  the  Jewish  Symbolism,  and  expressed 
the  same  relations  in  the  homely  terms  of  everyday 
life.  It  has  to  be  remembered  that  this  method  of 
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illustration  is  defective  in  the  teaching  of  mere 
facts.  Children  who  have  been  taught  to  regard  a 
synagogue  as  a  church,  a  scribe  as  a  lawyer,  and 
a  publican  as  a  taxgather,  cannot  be  regarded  as 
having  accurate  knowledge  of  Jewish  manners  and 
customs.  This  is  to  be  regretted  only  in  so  far  as 
we  neglect  opportunities  of  cultivating  knowledge 
without  interfering  with  our  real  aim  as  Sunday 
School  teachers.  The  purely  informative  side  is  in 
its  place  very  important,  but  in  almost  all  cases 
the  Sunday  School  teacher  will  find  it  to  be  his 
duty  to  subordinate  mere  teaching  of  facts  to  the 
higher  teaching  of  the  unchanging  relations.  The 
difference  between  a  church  and  a  synogogue  is  of 
small  moment  compared  with  the  relation  between 
Jesus  and  the  Synagogue  then  and  between  Jesus 
and  the  Church  now.  As  He  then  drove  out  those 
who  desecrated  the  Temple  so  now  He  drives  out  of 
His  Kingdom  those  who  desecrate  His  Church. 
The  Holy  place  is  the  same— the  lesson  of  the 
ejection  remains — whatever  the  changes  in  archi- 
tecture and  custom. 

69.  So  long  as  we  do  not  employ  comparisons 
that  carry  over  mean  qualities  to  Deity,  we  must 
be  allowed  free  use  of  homely  illustration.  In 
Philosophy  we  have  the  example  of  Socrates,  and 
in  the  Bible  we  have  Jesus  Himself  continually 
using  the  simplest  and  most  homely  illustrations. 
The  tone  of  the  teaching  determines  the  whole. 
But  there  is  a  danger  against  which  teachers  must 
be  always  on  their  guard.  The  petty  verbal 
quibbling  to  which  children  are  so  prone  is  very 
apt  to  gratify  itself  on  any  accidentally  humorous 
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turn  that  a  teacher's  illustration  may  take.  The 
art  student  is  carefully  warned  against jpainting  the 
little  cottage  on  the  hill,  with  its  little  door,  its 
two  windows,  its  doorstep — and  the  consequent 
grotesque  resemblance  to  a  human  face.  The 
caution  is  as  necessary  in  verbal  as  in  pictorial 
illustration.  One  specially  dangerous  reference 
is  to  oneself.  Be  very  sparing  of  the  first  personal 
pronoun.  The  teacher's  own  experience  is  pro- 
bably the  best  possible  source  of  illustration,  but 
it  should  not  always  appear  as  his  personal 
experience.  An  occasional  reference  to  what 
"happened  to  myself"  gives  an  added  interest  to 
the  incident,  but  a  steady  course  of  personal 
reminiscences  is  fatal  to  good  work.  Children  are 
keen  critics,  and  soon  resent  mere  egotism.  Be- 
sides, every  personal  reference  gives  a  chance  to 
the  cleverly  mischievous  to  interpolate  something 
disagreeable. 

70.  Not    everything    needs    to    be    illustrated. 
Some  things  are  clear  enough  in  themselves,  and 
it  is  time  wasted  to  illustrate  them.     Sometimes 
the  mistake  is  made  of  illustrating  an  easy  thing 
by  referring   to  a  difficult    one.      It   has  to  be 
remembered  that  easy  and  difficult  are   relative 
terms  whose  application  varies  with  the  person  in 
connection  with  whom  they  are  used.     To  illustrate 
something  to  a  class   in  a  mission  school  in  the 
slums  of  an  inland  town  by  a  reference  to  the  sea- 
side is  in  most  cases  an  example  of  this  blunder. 

71.  The  essential  thing  in  analogical  illustration 
is  the  equality  of  the  relations  in  the  two  cases. 
Unless  this  equality  is  maintained,  analogical  teach- 
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ing  may  become  positively  dangerous.     Here  are 
three  examples  : — 

Don't  tell  lies— Remember  Ananias. 

Don't  call  names — Remember  the  bears. 

Don't  sleep  in  church — Remember  Eutychus. 
This  teaching  is  immoral  :  the  reasons  given  are 
not  those  which  should  support  good  actions.  We 
are  to  tell  the  truth  because  it  is  right,  not  because 
we  shall  be  punished  if  we  do  not.  But  besides 
this,  the  analogy  is  false.  The  relation  between 
these  sins  and  their  punishment  is  not  what  it  was 
in  the  Bible  times.  The  last  example  is  particularly 
bad,  as  there  was  no  sin  involved  in  the  sleep  of 
Eutychus.  The  effect  of  the  teaching  in  the  first 
two  cases  is  often  extremely  bad.  Many  a  child, 
after  his  first  conscious  lie,  more  than  half  expects 
to  drop  down  dead.  But  when  the  lie  is  told,  or 
the  nickname  shouted  with  no  apparent  evil  result, 
there  is  a  moral  rebound,  and  the  lesson  does  harm 
instead  of  good.  The  mistake  lies  in  misconceiv- 
ing the  essentials  of  the  lesson.  The  details  are 
different  in  Bible  times  and  in  ours,  but  the  lesson 
remains  the  same.  Liars  do  iw>t  drop  dead  now, 
but  God  is  as  angry  with  them  to-day  as  He  was 
in  Peter's  time— and  for  the  same  reason.  Sin 
is  punished  because  it  is  sin  :  but  God  takes  His 
own  way  to  punish  it. 

72.  One  of  the  most  pernicious  misapplications 
of  illustration  is  to  use  it  for  its  own  sake.  An 
illustration  which  does  not  illustrate,  but  is  interest- 
ing In  itself,  is  a  good  thing  out  of  place.  This  mis- 
use is  mainly  exemplified  in  dealing  with  stories  in 
teaching.  The  story  has  its  place  as  a  means  of 
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illustration  :  but  it  must  be  used  as  an  illustration 
not  as  a  sedative. 

In  the  first  place,  an  illustrative  story  must  be  a 
real  story,  with  a  beginning,  middle  and  end — not 
a  mere  description,  or  still  worse,  a  mere  bit  of 
padding  round  a  moral.  Further,  it  must  be  a  true 
story,  in  the  sense  that  it  is  true  to  life.  It  need 
not  tell  of  things  that  actually  happened,  but  it 
must  tell  of  nothing  that  could  not  have  happened. 
It  must  not  have  that  Sunday  School  atmosphere 
that  suffocates  so  many  illustrative  stories,  and 
makes  intelligent  pupils  despise  them.  In  a  story 
that  is  worth  anything  as  a  lesson,  the  men,  women 
and  children  must  live  and  act  as  do  men,  women 
and  children  in  real  life. 

In  the  second  place,  the  story  must  illustrate  in 
a  natural  way  some  point  that  comes  up  in  the 
lesson.  It  must  convey  the  impression  of  coming 
up  in  natural  course,  not  of  being  dragged  in. 
Further,  it  should  carry  its  own  moral  with  it. 
There  should  be  no  need  for  the  teacher  to  labour 
at  the  moral. 

73.  We  have  seen  already  that  in  order  to 
maintain  the  interest  in  a  lesson  as  a  whole  we 
must  satisfy  all  the  subordinate  interests  that 
arise.  The  illustrative  story  is  very  apt  to  rouse 
these  subordinate  interests,  and  great  care  must  be 
taken  to  prevent  the  illustration  from  derailing  the 
interest  altogether.  To  interest  people  we  found 
that  we  had  to  get  them  to  do  a  good  deal  of  the 
work  :  by  doing  all  the  work  for  the  hearer  we 
kill  his  interest.  If  we  leave  something  for  the 
hearer  to  supply,  we  prevent  his  interest  from 
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subsiding.  For  example,  a  teacher  to  illustr.ue 
the  love  which  is  "shed  abroad  in  our  hearts" 
described  in  excellent  language  the  journey 
of  two  little  children  in  a  waggon  through  the 
Australian  bush,  under  the  care  of  their  father's 
servant.  The  picture  was  skilfully  worked  up  to  the 
point  at  which  the  words  "  lost  in  the  bush  "  became 
full  of  meaning  to  the  little  ones.  All  the  horrors 
of  a  sleepless  night  in  the  awful  darkness  were 
graphically  described  and  contrasted  with  the  glad 
outburst  of  all  created  things  in  the  morning 
sunshine.  But  here  the  teacher  left  his  description 
and  the  lost  children,  and  went  on  to  make 
the  application  to  his  subject.  But  the  pupils 
could  not  follow  him.  Their  interest  had  been 
switched  off  into  the  Australian  bush,  and  there  it 
remained  and  kept  them  busy  tagging  on  con- 
clusions to  the  unfinished  tale.  As  an  artistic 
sketch  the  story  was  excellent.  It  left  something 
to  the  hearer's  imagination.  But  as  an  illustration 
this  was  exactly  what  it  should  not  have  done. 
Had  the  teacher  supplied  an  ending,  however 
commonplace,  he  would  have  killed  the  interest 
in  the  mere  story,  and  left  some  for  the  application. 
74.  The  story  must  be  told  from  the  proper  point 
of  view.  The  pupil  has  a  strong  tendency  to  put 
himself  in  the  place  of  the  winning  party  in  a  story. 
Thus  Rousseau  points  out  that  children  in  reading 
or  hearing  the  fable  of  the  Fox  and  the  Crow 
naturally  put  themselves  in  the  place  of  the  fox, 
not  of  the  crow.  Young  teachers  cannot  be  too 
strongly  warned  how  frequently  children  miss  the 
lesson  of  a  story  by  adopting  the  wrong  point 
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of  view.  The  following  story  was  handed  in 
by  a  stupid  boy  in  Standard  V.  In  that  class 
pupils  used  to  have  a  story  read  aloud  to  them  in 
order  that  they  might  reproduce  it  as  an  exercise 
in  composition  :  the  story  explains  itself. 

"  A  good  man  who  was  going  along  the  Ganges. 
He  saw  a  tiger.  The  tiger  was  going  to  jump. 
So  the  man  did  not  know  what  to  do.  So  he  went 
down  to  prayed.  And  the  tiger  it  jumped,  and 
the  man  was  down  to  pray.  And  the  tiger  missed 
the  man.  But  a  Krokidile  opened  its  mouth.  And 
the  tiger  was  eat  up  and  the  man  was  saved. 
Moral  look  before  you  leap." 

The  moral  was  not  asked  for,  and  the  boy 
was  too  dull  to  mean  a  joke. 

75.  There  is  another  form  in  which  moral  train- 
ing by  means  of  stories  is  carried  on.     The  whole 
lesson  may  consist  of  a  story,  usually  made  up 
in  order  to  be  explained.     This  kind  of  teaching, 
however,  falls  more  to  lecturers  and  preachers  than 
to  teachers.     The  story  here  is  not  an  illustration, 
but  itself  forms  the  lesson. 

76.  Teachers      occasionally     experience    great 
difficulty  in  finding  suitable  illustrations,  and  are 
apt  to  fall  back  upon  those  provided  in  certain 
magazines. 

These  illustrations  are  usually  supplied  by 
skilful  teachers  who  have  chosen  them  for  their 
special  fitness  for  the  lesson  dealt  with.  They 
are  accordingly  quite  worthy  of  the  teacher's 
attention.  But  some  teachers  go  the  length  of 
using  a  reference  book  of  illustrative  stories 
arranged  under  appropriate  heads.  To  illustrate 
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courage,  or  faith,  or  benevolence  the  teacher  turns 
up  the  index  of  his  book,  and  there  finds  a  referent  r 
to  a  series  of  stories  which  are  more  or  less  appro- 
priate. All  this  is  inexpressibly  wooden.  The 
best  illustrations  are  those  which  we  find  for  our- 
selves. We  ought  to  be  always  on  the  look-out 
in  our  ordinary  life  and  our  ordinary  reading  for 
interesting  facts  and  analogies  that  may  serve  our 
purpose  in  class.  An  illustration  that  has  come  to 
us  in  this  way,  and  has  passed  through  our 
experience,  has  become  to  some  extent  a  part 
of  ourselves,  and  is  a  much  more  powerful  instru- 
ment in  our  hands  than  something  selected  out  of 
an  alphabetical  index.  In  this  as  in  all  other 
directions,  the  Sunday  School  teacher  is  giving 
his  best  when  he  is  giving  himself. 
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